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Editorial 
“THERE are events whose shadows are dis- 


ho ag solved in the illumination they flash over 
life. Of such is the quick passing of Miss 


Grace L. Coppock. The greatness of this loss is keenly felt by 


the Editorial Board of the CHINESE RECORDER of which Miss 
Coppock was sometime a member, by her colleagues of the 
Y. W. C. A. whom she served as National Secretary for nine 
years, and especially by the Chinese women in whose interests | 
she labored for sixteen years. She was a real leader. Some 
lead through consecrated pushing which leaves others gasping 
in the rear, others by intellectual domination alone which creates 
dismay in weaker aspirants, but Miss Coppock led by making 
difficult tasks attractive through her own radiant faith in 
human possibilities and the goodness of God. Christianity is 
known socially most by what it has done for women. In Miss 
Coppock Chinese women could see the fruit of Christianity at 
its best, and through her, in an unusual way, Christian woman- 
hood heard the cry of Chinese women for their birthright of 
God-given freedom and stretched out friendly hands to grasp 
the fingers reaching for it. Her spirit was typical of that 
which the Y. W.C. A. has in large measure—the unending 
youth of the human spirit that comes from the touch of God, 
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For this spirit there are no im possibilities ! ‘The trouble with 
all too many of us is our spirits age and then we shrink from 
new responsibilities and tasks. We need the faith of endless 
youth—the real Christian faith. It was out of this unending 
youth of spirit that Miss Coppock drew her Christian adventure. 
someness. Her name will ever be fragrant with memories of 
earnest striving, cordial reasonableness and the forward and 
upward lift of the spirit. 
**Woman’s Work in the Far East’’ is a 
magazine well known and long appreciated. 
er But it is a sign of the times that work, for 
and by women, is being considered less and less apart from, or 
as distinct from, other work. It is natural, therefore, that there 
should have been, for some time, a growing desire that this 
magazine should be incorporated with the CHINESE RECORDER. 
The Editorial Board has had the matter under advisement 
several times. The Presbyterian Press having decided to 
discontinue publishing the magazine, overtures were made to 
the CHINESE RECORDER to take over its work. Thisthe Editorial 
Board decided to do. Beginning, therefore, with the January 
issue, “‘ Woman’s Work in the Far East” will become a part of 
the CHINESE RECORDER under the caption of ‘*The Woman’s 
Viewpoint.” A study of the ideas of those who have supported 
‘‘Woman’s Work’? will be made with a view to dealing with 
those interests most prominent at present. Among other things 
an effort will be made to secure articles from Chinese women. 
The CHINESE RECORDER deems itself fortunate in having on 
the Editorial Board at this time Miss Helen Thoburn who is 
doing literary work in connection with the VY. W. C. A. and is 
especially equipped for such work. Miss Thoburn has consented 
to make ‘‘The Woman’s Viewpoint’’ her special interest. 
We are, therefore, looking forward to securing live, instructive 
and stimulating material for this department. We bespeak the 
support, both by way of suggestions and subscriptions, of those 
who have supported “ Woman’s Work in the Far East.’’ At 
present fifty-eight per cent of the subscribers to ‘‘ Woman's 
Work ’? are also on the RECORDER list. ‘We hope to have the 
remaining forty-two per cent there also by the first of the year. 
We shall do our best to worthily meet this additional sa al 
bility. 
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THE National Christian Conference is loom- 
Up in the thinking and planning of the 
, Christians in China. Coming at this ti in 
Conference. g s time 

. _ the world’s history and the history of China, it 
bids fair to start a new epoch in the Christian Movement in 
China. More than any other such Conference, it should, 
through the many committees which will work in connection 
with the five commissions, gather up the thinking of the whole 
Christian Church. The results in the survey volume and the 
reports of the commissions should constitute an unprecedented 
instance of collective thinking in China. To secure the greatest 
results preparation for this Conference should be given the 
leeway in the next few months. Now is the time for the 
Christian forces to stop and think. Only by widespread 
participation in the preliminary thinking called for by the 
commissions can worth while planning result. Put this subject 
first on allagendas. The unparalleled opportunity now before us 
demands that we face it with the determination to find out how 
best to meet it. What will Christ mean to China during the 
next ten years? that is the question. If present plans fail not 
the number of Chinese delegates who will be present will about 
equal the number of missionary delegates present at both the 
1890 and 1907 Conferences and be slightly over fourteen times as 
many as the Chinese delegates who attended the 1913 Conference. 
Chinese delegates to this Conference are registering somewhat 
slower than foreign delegates. Looked at as a whole the 
Chinese Christians are not organized as closely as the mission- 
aries. It is therefore easier to get in touch with the missionaries. 
But this closer organization of the missionaries lays upon them 
the responsibility of passing on the word about the Conference 


to Chinese Christians. All possible that the missions and 


missionaries can do here needs to be done to help the Committee 
on Arrangements. Heretofore National Conferences have with 
one exception been conferences of missionaries. But this 
Conference is a gathering of the Chinese Church with missions 


somewhat in the background and missionaries as coadjutors. 


In a world struggling painfully to co-operate this conference 
will exhibit interdenominational, international and inter-racial 
co-operation. Such a demonstration will also be particularly 
significant for China at this time. : 
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It is interesting to note that the work of 
The Cbristian two of the Commissions preparing for the 
National Christian Conference that on ‘‘ The 
| Development of Leadership” and that on ‘‘ The 
Message of the Church”? falls mainly on the Chinese Christians, 
That Commission III, whose duty it is to state the Christian 
Message, is now entirely Chinese, is a fact of the first importance, 
Previous Conferences have not felt it necessary to give a special 
statement of the Christian Message. This statement will 
therefore stand out as a new note. It is eminently fitting that 
Chinese Christians should have the making of this statement as 
liarly their task. It is a part of experience to express 
oneself. The Chinese Church is entering upon its Christian 
experience. It should therefore express the Christian Message 
on its own behalf. To have at this time a group of Chinese 
leaders tell their own people what Christianity means to China 
will have a significance for the Chinese people that no utterance 
from any other Conference ever had. It will also be a test of 
the work of the missionaries. Five sub-committees under 
separate Chinese Chairmen in Canton, Foochow, Soochow, 
Hankow and Peking will do most of this work which will be 
put into final shape by a central committee in Shanghai. Dr. 
Cheng Ching-yi heads up the Commission. This statement of 
the Christian Message will be based on the religious needs and 
conditions of the Chinese people. It will aim to show how these 
needs can be met to-day, individually and socially through our 
- Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. We believe that China is ready 
for such a declaration on Christianity by her own people. Now 
we need to get every Christian congregation to pray for this 
- Commission and doing all possible to help them realize that the 
Chinese Church is, through this group of leaders, telling the 
Chinese nation why they are following Christ. May we not 
expect also, as a result of this Chinese Christian Message to the 
Chinese people, that many more will be stirred to take up the 
torch and pass it on. In other words that this message by 
Chinese leaders may start a movement that shall put telling of 
the Christian Message to China in the forefront of professions. 
* 
mae EACH national conference of Christians registers 
‘ © sma many resolutions born but to be buried ; yet 
Problem. each always has some centre of emphasis and 
usually some outstanding achievement. Where 
will the centre of interest fall in the National Christian Con- 
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ference? In the 1890 Conference the proper translation of the 
Bible looms up as being the central problem. It ‘may now be 
assumed that the next translation of the Bible will be the 
product of Chinese Christian scholarship. In the 1907 Con- 
ference the organization of Christians in China was the need 
that stirred the most careful thinking. Out of it came the 
scheme for provincial councils. But as far as its main aim is 
concerned, it failed to strike fire; possibly in part because 
while the problem was Chinese the psychology was missionary. 
The 1913 Conference is more difficult to characterize. It was 
in large part due to the impulse of the Edinburgh Conference. 
The emerging responsibility of Chinese Christians was one 


important idea. It stood for the transition between Conferences 


composed of missionaries and those representing Christianity 
in China. The China for Christ Conference was also part 
of a world movement which headed up in the Interchurch 
World Movement though having no organic relationship with 
it. In this conference Chinese leadership was more articulate 
than ever before, and national consciousness also played its 
part. At this conference the Christian Movement tried to think 
of itself in terms of China. ‘The emphasis seems to have been 
laid on the question of the spirit with which the Chinese 
Church must meet this nation-wide responsibility. This meant 
that the Christian task in China could only be gauged in terms 
of the spirit. The Woman’s Conference dealt more with the 
problem of training for service. In seeking to forecast where 
this centre of interest may fall in the next conference, we do not 
mean that it always fall on the most important topic. It is the — 
topic that bristles most with difficulties that looms up. Now it 
appears that the ‘‘ Task of the Church ’’ is the most complex 
one now facing the Christian forces. A nation long weary of 
speculation asks for concrete service. It is significant that 
Commission II which deals with this question has more sub- 
committees than any other Commission. In it the problem of 
the application of Christianity to the present needs of China 
looms up. The interest of the missionaries in problems of 
method rather than theoretical interpretation, seems to support 
this forecast. In this connection is appearing one approach 
hitherto not mentioned by any Conference, ‘‘The Responsi- 
bility of the Church for industrial and Economic Conditions.”’ 
To a certain extent even Christians have assumed that the way _ 
the Chinese live and the way they make their living, were — 
fixed and outside the province of the Christian Church. But | 
the question. can hardly be shelved any longer. The Christian 
Church must make known its standards here as elsewhere. 
The hour has struck for Christians in China to show that the 
spirit of Christ looks on every human problem—common or 
extraordinary—as a problem to be solved in the Christian way. 
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Promotion of 3ntercession 


National Christian Council, 1922 


‘That God will save us from all error, ignorance, pride and prejudice, and 
that He will so direct and govern us by His Holy Spirit that the corr of 
Christ may be truly preached, truly believed, and truly followed. 


F. R. GRAVES. 


‘That to every one having any share in the preparation for the con- 
ference—delegates, members of commissions and of committees, secretaries 
and staff at 5 Quinsan Gardens—to each and all the truth ‘‘ He that abideth 
in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit ; for apart from Me ye cau 
do nothing,’’ shall be a vital experience, and shall be manifested in every 
piece of work done; so that the outcome of the conference in every detail 


shall be “‘ not I, but Christ.’’ 
Miss M. Woop 


That to every Christies missionary and Chinese: there may come the full 
realization of the absolute necessity for efficient and genuinely Christian co- 
operation between missionaries and Chinese Christians: for Christlike love 
toward all fellow workers and Christlike devotion to the Father’s business, 
and. for Christlike courage, humility and the spirit of Gethsemane to carry 
out everything in detail according to the principles of an efficient Christian 


co-operation. 
T. T. Lew. 


That leaders of prophetic type may be discovered to speak for God, 
convincing the people of the awfulness of sin and their only hope in Christ. 

That one supreme purpose be found, according to the will of God which 
will call forth the hidden power of His believers and unify them in Him. 

That the Chinese Christians as a whole may be thoroughly awakened to 
their special responsibility to guide the nation to fulfil that for which God 
has permitted her to exist, and that she may be ready to pay the price. 


C. S. CHANG. 


. That we, the missionaries of China, may take time to give God some 
oiicathial chance of showing us //7s opinions of the work we have done in the 
past and A/zs plans for our work in the future. 

2. That the church in China may feel its real need, face its whole task, 
shoulder its whole responsibility and enter into its full resources in Christ 
Jesus its Head. 

3. That the people of China may have a faithful and forceful presentation 
of God’s Méssage to them given in the power of the Spirit and in the 
simplicity and purity of the Apostolic Church. 

S. J. GARLAND, 
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Contributed Articles 


The National Christian Conference 
J. L. CHILDS 


Ay one of the younger missionaries who is engaged in direct 
evangelistic work among the youth of China, parti- 
-cularly the government student group, I have from the 

beginning been deeply interested in the project of the 
National Christian Conference. It has seemed to me that the 
Christian Movement in China was in need of such a national 
conference, and that there were certain very definite pieces of 
work which it could accomplish. Without attempting to give 
a comprehensive outline of the objectives of such a gathering, 
the following have appeared to me as services it might render: 

(1) The Conference in striking form would impress upon 
the mind of the general public in China the united strength of 
the Christian Movement. To all of us it would serve to em- 
phasize the essential unity and solidarity of the Christian forces 
in China. As Christians we haveé achieved a unity in spirit 
and fundamental purpose, of which, we within the church are 
not wholly conscious; and which, too often, is largely unap- 
preciated by those without our ranks. The Conference would 
give concrete expression to this prevailing inner unity. If, as 
proposed, the Conference were to be composed of at least half 
Chinese, it would serve to carry the impression vividly to the | 
mind of Young China with its national aspirations, that Chris- 
tianity now is one of the religions native to China. Doubtless 
among the Chinese leaders of the Conference would be found 
many men and women whose lives would appeal powerfully to 
the youth of China. 

(2) The Conference speaking for the Protestant churches 
could voice our deep sympathy with certain fundamental — 
standards in the youth movement in China. For example, we 
could clearly state our conviction about the vital importance of 
the spread of modern education, and our realization that the 
method of science should be applied fearlessly and thoroughly 


NoTrr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board | 
assumes no responsibility for the views expeeee by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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to the whole life of China including the field of religion. The 
impression now lingering in the minds of some that Christianity 
is opposed to, and afraid of, modern science and education 
should be vigorously dispelled. In the spirit of Jesus who is 
quoted as saying: ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free,’’ in this conference composed of His 
followers, we might proclaim our warm interest in those who are 
honestly searching for the truth. The relation of Christianity to 
the democratic movement in the world, and the social ideals of 
Jesus could be stated with much meaning for contemporary life 
in China. Not only could we state our support of these aims 
in principle, but we could also produce an impressive summary 
of what the church has done in China for education and science, 
and its contributions to the work of social reconstruction. 

(3) The Conference would give the whole church an 
opportunity to voice its conviction that the people of China 
desperately need salvation, and that the Gospel of Christ is the 
only power competent for the task. Over against strictly 
rationalistic and materialistic conceptions of life, which have 


been given such a wide hearing of late, the Conference gives 


the church an opportunity to present boldly to the people of 
China the spiritual interpretation of life. The importance of 
spiritual foundations for a civilization which is to endure, and 
the need for a group of redeemed men and women as the first 
essential to any program of social reconstruction, should be 
emphasized. China in chaos, with the ordered processes of 
government broken down, with her people plundered by robbers, 
and suffering from flood and famine, and endless civil strife ; 
China endangered from without, and within led by men who 


are corrupt and selfish; China with her people spiritually 
starved and bound down by superstition and lack of mutual 


confidence ; China without faith in the possibility of her own 
regeneration ; this, the China of to-day, should be aroused to 
a sense of individual and corporate sin, and should be called to 
humble repentance, and through contact with the living God, 
find an energy and faith sufficient for her needs. With no 
thought of presenting a formal statement of belief, could not 
the Christian forces utilize this conference to place before China 
the Person of Christ and the way of salvation through Him? © 


(4) Through careful preliminary study and preparation, — 


could not this conference set before the Christian Church certain 


definite goals for achievement? Many of us newcomers 
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flounder badly in our work iu China, because we do not have 
well-defined objectives before us. ‘‘ The salvation of China” 
is a bit too general to serve as a very helpful guiding principle 
to the young worker who wants to know how the task is to 
be done, Based on the reports of the survey .soon to be 
available, why shouldu’t we attempt to particularize the great 
central points of emphasis in the work of the Christian church 
for the next ten years? ‘Take a concrete example: The 
church now seems to be persuaded it should have a social 
program. The number ‘57, ’’ however, would be all too small 
to cover the varieties of program we are producing. On the 
whole, we present a sorry appearance. At best our efforts are 
feeble and not designed to grapple seriously with the tremen- 
dous social problems before us. Each one attempts the thing 
that first occurs to him. Surely in this program there should 
be some order of importance, and first things should be done 
first. If we were to center the power of the whole church on 
these basic problems we might expect actually to affect the 
life of the nation. At the present time, much of our social 
service work is undoubtedly possessed of good intentions, but 
that is the most that can be said for it. What applies to 
this phase of our work is not untrue of many others. The 
writer is not confident that this confusion is wholly confined to 
the thinking of the younger workers. Uncertainty, lack of 
definite goals, seems to be one of the prominent characteristics 
of the present Christian Movement in Chima. 

(5) Closely related to the issue just discussed, is the 
question of making the program more largely a Chinese 
program, carried forward by Chinese workers and funds. This 
question has been recognized as basic for some time. Possibly 
this is one of the reasons why there is so much uncertainty 
in the Christian program in China at the present time. The 


foreigners feel that the initiative for any new program should 


be taken by the Chinese, and many of the Chinese feel that 
they have not been given sufficient freedom and support to 
make it possible for them to go ahead on new lines. The 
question of the relation of mission and church is also in 
solution. Many deeply hope that the national conference may 
inaugurate a new era on this issue. That rapidly the Chinese 
church will become the basic organization, with power and 
authority, and that the mission will become the supporting _ 
structure. Much progress has already been made on this, and 
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the Conference ought to open up new possibilities in the realm 
of both local and national organization and leadership for the 


- Chinese Christian Church. The Christian Movement which 


will be best adapted to grapple with many of the problems 
before us in Chiua, .and which will have the greatest influence 
in rallying to itself the eager-hearted men and women of to-day 
will be that in which the dominant leadership and control is 
Chinese. Perhaps. we now are better prepared to take this step 
than some of us who subscribe to the principle of Chinese 
leadership are fully aware. 

(6) Finally, it would seem that such a cesitrenes 4 1s Criti- 
cally needed to set up some form of national administrative 
organization, democratically representative of the whole field. 
The Continuation Committee has demonstrated the need for 
such an organization, and it likewise has demonstrated that as 
at present constituted, it is not able fully to meet the needs of 
the situation. Surely none of us desire to see this fruitful piece 
of administrative union work collapse without something better 
to replace it. It has become increasingly apparent that in 
China we need collective thought and collective action on many 
questions. We also need an organization which will be equip- 
ped to represent all of the Christian forces in times of emergency. 
If well thought out programs are to characterize the future 
work of the Christian. movement in China, it has become 
imperative that we have an organization with a group of men 
who, from a somewhat detached point of view, can view the 
field asa whole. In short, the whole Church needs a department 
of investigation and research. No one denomination can do 
this work satisfactorily or thoroughly. We must act together. 
This does not mean that we must create a national organization 
with a large secretarial force. To be sure, we will need a 
minimum staff at headquarters and for field work, but much of 
the best national work and thinking ou fundamental policies 
should come from men in different centers who are carrying 
local responsibility. One of the vital needs in China is to 
create machinery whereby workers of every locality can share 
censtructively in the formulation of national policies. Their 
first-hand experience is an indispensable factor. It likewise 
follows that, just as in the whole work of the nation we need 
co-ordination to achieve the best results, so also locally do we 
need a meastire of administrative union if the maximum 
returns are to be secured. In such national and local 
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union movements care should be exercised to see that they 
actually represent the forces, church and mission, which have 
the power, and also that the Chinese influence be made 
prominent. ; 

_ These and ettes values, all possible of attainment in the 
National Christian Conference, have caused many to look 
forward to the gathering with high expectation. But, as the 
event draws near, one becomes less confident that these objectives 
will be realized. One reason for this is the vast amount of | 
ignorance which obtains among the rank and file of the Chinese | 
churches about the nature and purposes of the Conference. 
There is yet time to remedy this situation, but immediate steps 
should be taken to give adequate publicity to the work of the © 
Conference, and in particular to the questions which the five | 
commissions are tocover. Unless reinforcements for the Chinese 
staff in the national office are forthcoming, it is difficult to see — 
how the membership of the churches is to be aroused to the 
significance of this meeting. Many seem to doubt whether | 
enough interest will be displayed by the Chinese to make it 
possible for them to send their full quota of delegates. ‘To the 
writer it would appear that it would be better not to hold the © 
Conference at all than to have it, one in which the foreigners — 
were to dominate in numbers. It is certain that if the churches 
do awaken to the possibilities of the Conference, that the problem 
of finding funds to send the Chinese delegates to the Conference © 
is not insuperable by any means. In this connection the writer 
would like to make the plea that generous representation be 
given to the Christian students of the mission and government 
colleges. Unless some such direct recognition is given to their 
Christian student movement as a movement, it is very doubtful 
if this important group in the life of China will be in any other 
way included in the Conference. 

The question of the spirit in which we shall approach the — 
Conference is also a matter of vital importance. So much is at 
stake that the writer feels that a bit of plain speaking on this 
subject may not be amiss. We seem to be tending in the — 
Conference toward the elimination of all debatable topics. The 
fear of a split in the ranks of the Christian forces looms large, 
and prompts us to test all questions by the standard of whether 
men’s minds are in agreement upon them. This leads to the | 
desire to compromise differences, to submerge convictions and © 
opinions, in the effort to keep unbroken the outward form of | 
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unity. The question of expediency is apt to become ” 
controlling principle. 

Now, it would seem apparent that if the spirit of fia 
compromise, and expediency is to prevail in the National 
Conference, it can never measure up in a worthy way to 
the demands of the present situation in China. The Christian 
Church has made its advances when it has been possessed of 
faith and not of fear; when it has been courageous and not 
compromising ; when it has sought to do God’s will and to know 
God’s truth; rather than when it has sought to please men and to 
serve the ends of expediency. What a tragic thing it would be 
if in the face of the youth movement in China to-day with its 
passion for reality, and fearless facing of the truth, the Church 
were to meet in a national conference and fail to inspire its 
followers with a spirit of honesty and courage. The moral, 
social and spiritual tasks which face the Church to-day are not 
to be met unless we are prepared to make new adventures in 
faith. 

Much as we need to preserve the bond of unity, and to 
perfect an adequate organization through which on a national 
scale the Christian forces can express themselves, it is more 
important that we as Christians be true to our own con- 
victions, and to the truth, as God gives us to see the truth. 
The Christian Church in China needs prophetic leaders 


characterized by ‘‘ holy boldness’’ more than it needs any new | 


piece of machinery or organization. - The able Chinese 
leadership which the Church so desperately needs will 
not answer our call unless we show ourselves honest and 
faithful to the opportunities and the demands of the present 
time. 

Are these two values in conflict ? Must we sacrifice unity 
or our convictions? The writer does not believe so. On the 
contrary, he believes that true unity can only come when men 
are loyal to their convictions. The danger is that we shall 
confuse uniformity of expression with unity. That we shall 
seek to reduce all of our thinking to common, vague, colorless 
resolutions which pass because no one is either much opposed 
to them or in favor of them. Can we not recognize that though 
our theological positions may vary that those of us who are in 
Christ, who have experienced His redeeming, energizing 
love and power are one. Let us also be_ teachable 


and try to learn from one another. For example, to take one — 
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of the present prominent issues, may it not be that we, who 
are outside of the Bible Union have that which we may learn 
from those who are within it. While we may not see the need of 
the Union as a method, Iet us not close our lives to the influence 
of the godly men and women who make up its membership. 
Perhaps they have visions of spiritual truth we need to appreciate 
more fully. And may we not ask in return that they shall 
honor the integrity of the Christian experience - those who 
state the realities in a different language. 

In reading the report of the Post War Conference of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, the 
writer came across the following statement by Dr. C. H. Fenn 
of Peking. He prefaces the statement by the remark that he has 
always been a blue Presbyterian, a conservative of conservatives 
in theology. He says: 

‘‘T cannot close my eyes to the fact of experience during 
my years in China, that I have been thrown with nota few 
fellow-missionaries who do not express their theological 
convictions just as I express mine, who, indeed, hold views 
which I find it hard to reconcile with what seem to me very 
important elements of Christian truth; yet whose lives are so 
manifestly filled with the Christ spirit, and whose work is done 
in such absolutely unselfish devotion to Christ Himself as often 
to shame me with a sense of my own inferior spirituality and 
consecration, and to convince me that, in spite of differences 
of opinion and of vocabulary they are quite as truly as I in 
vital fellowship with our one Master. Though I cannot see 
how it is possible for us to see many important things so 
differently and be one iu Jesus Christ, yet I am constrained by 
the logic of facts to accord them, what they accord me, full 
spiritual fellowship in the service of our Lord.”’ 

In the humble spirit of Christian tolerance so admirably 
expressed by Dr. Fenn, the Christian Conference can achieve 
great things for the Kingdom in China. Recognizing our 
differences, respecting the opinions of each other, and fearlessly 
seeking to know and to do God’s will, we can look to this 
Conference with confidence that it will mean progress for the 
cause of Christ in China. 
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Some in Present-day Christian 


Te EKELAND 


UMAN progress is achieved only when men rise € equal t to 
lil the demands that the situation created by previous 
progress presents. From many quarters is heard the 
lament that the Church is not making serious efforts to 
qualify itself to meet present-day demands upon it for supplying 
those spiritual values which alone can render modern material 
and intellectual progress truly profitable. The fear that this 
lament is not unfounded, and the conviction that no neglect 
can have more serious consequences for the Church and for the 
whole human race than this, prompts me to suggest some 
phases of the Christian message a fuller appreciation of which 
should help us better to meet the requirements in present-day 
Christian stewardship. May the presentation of the three 
requirements dealt with below serve also to stimulate others to 
present some of the other equally important sides of this large 
and important subject. 
I would, as the most fundamental _ Latesben require- 
ment, mention a fuller recognition of the dignity of being a 
Christian. Old Testament saints, beloved and favored of God 
though they were, continued to be bond servants down through 
the ages. For they slaved under the letter of the law. Then 
came Christ, ushering in a new era of liberty, mediated by 
the truth He came to reveal. The spirit and habit of the 
bond servant, nevertheless, still continued largely to characterize 
even His disciples. Then came that memorable last day, when 
Christ revealed to them the mystery of the new position of 
dignity and responsibility to which they were to be elevated 
when He declared: ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, for 
the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth, but I have called 
you friends; for all things that I have heard of My Father 
I have made known unto you.”> 
The subsequent history of the apostles shows that they 
understood His meaning. Heretofore the relation that God’s 
people had sustained to their Lord could be summed up in the 
word obedience. The new name ‘‘friends,’’ placed in juxta- 


position to the name “servants,” indicated to them something 
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far more than that Jesus took a special interest in, an 
befriended them. It meant to them that they were elevated to 
a position in the Kingdom of God similar in kind to that o 
Jesus Himself, a position the natural consequence of whi¢h 
would in the future be their sitting upon the twelve thrones of 
which Jesus had earlier spoken. By this promotion they had 
understood Jesus, not only to banish for ever all servility 
the Kingdom of God, but He thereby ushered men into the 
most secret council chamber of God, where they, under His 
guidance, should plan the campaigns, and direct the internal 
and external growth of the Kingdom. They were no longer to 
be co-workers with God only in the execution of plans, in the 
making of which they had had no part. They had become 


honored of God even with an important part in the shaping of 


the destinies of the Kingdom to come. They entered whole- 
heartedly into the privileges and responsibilities of their new | 
position, and contributed to Christianity those inestimable 
values of which their epistles have since been the conveyers 
and witnesses. But the church into whose hands they left this 
invaluable heritage, instead of following their illustrious lead- 
ing, took this heritage and formed precepts, and forged chains 
out of it and, like a liberated bondman, untrained for, and 
unaccustomed to liberty is overcome by the inertia of a servile 
past, so they sank back into bondage under the letter. Upon 
the foundation, other than which no man can lay, the apostles 
had built with silver, gold and precious stones. But the 
church, instead of continuing the work of building on this 
noblest structure among men, roofed over the basement, as it 
were, and contented itself to dwell there for fourteen centuries. 

Then came the spirit of the reformation determined to 
usher in anew that era of liberty and Christian dignity of 
which the apostolic church had seen the dawn, but also the 
setting. We heartily thank God for the measure of light, 
generated in that gigantic conflict of souls in distress, that has 


illumined the path of the generations that followed, even down 
toour day. But again precept stepped in to neutralize results, 


bringing men again into bondage of form and letter. The 
theologians that followed seem to have been little conscious of - 
the fact that as the chief value of education lies, not in the 
knowledge it imparts, but in the personal discoveries to which 
it provides the stimulus, so a very essential element in true 
teligion is the personal discovery of God in His Word and in 
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human experience. As the unfit teacher, by continually stating 
conclusions, robs his pupils of the joy and value of making 
personal discoveries, so the theologians that followed the refor- 
mation fixed interpretation ; and the church groups following 
the lead of this one or the other, unperplexed by the disagree- 
ments in their interpretations, sanctioned and sealed their own 
by declaring all deviations to be dangerous heresies. 

Since then we have come to recognize more fully that the 
only knowledge of God that is vital is the knowledge that 
comes by recognition. And this again is directed by a divine 
intuition inspired by the Holy Ghost. But if this be true, all 
attempts to fix such knowledge for others will prove as futile 
as it does for a parent to attempt to change or influence his 
child’s real estimate of a friend. The:child, however much he 
desires to agree with his parent, cannot but rest his estimate 
upon his human intuition. The estimates of child and parent 
are both correct. But the parent’s longer acquaintance with 
the friend makes his estimate more complete. The child, 
however, refuses to base his estimate upon a merely transferred 
knowledge. For by an invaluable intuition it feels that only 
knowledge experimentally acquired is its own, and vital. 
There is as surely in every human soul a divine intuition by 
which God is recognized as soon as, and to the extent to which, 
one is brought into a situation that makes recognition possible. 
But, like the child mentioned, the soul of man will ever refuse, 
because impossible, to base its estimate and appreciation of 
God upon any trausferred knowledge of Him that has not by 
intuitive recognition become part of his own self. But if this 
be true, the Christian steward cannot justify himself before 
God or those to whom he is to minister if, in pleading with 
men to yield themselves to God, he presents the conclusions of 
others, however true and good, instead of as concretely and 
unobscured as it lies in his power, to present God himself 
as revealed in Christ and in providence.. The wise parent, 
finding his own conclusions about his friend carry no weight 
with his child, changes tactics. He simply drops the subject, 
and takes care that his friend and his child have the most 
unlimited opportunity for intercourse, confident that this will 
accomplish what he erroneously had thought could be done by 

a transfer of his own impressions and conclusions. ‘This is the 
glory and dignity which the New Testament confers upon the 
Christian that, unfettered by the precepts and opinions of men 
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he may comprehend and walk with God. This is the law of 
liberty which Paul so valiantly strove to impress upon the 
early church. And this is that Christian dignity which in — 
Peter finds its highest expression in such terms as: ‘‘ Chosen 
generation,’’ ‘‘kingly priesthood,’’ and ‘‘ peculiar people.’’ 
The yearning for the full possession of this birthright, 
granted us by Jesus, has continued to burn in the bosom of 
Christendom. Its best men have seen with grief the enormous 
human and divine energy now kept latent by precept and 
convention, which, if liberated would fly to the banners of 
Christ, and under the guidance of His spirit work mightily for 
the regeneration of mankind. Upon present-day Christian 
stewardship rests the responsibility for keeping bound or setting 
free those spiritual forces without which the Kingdom of God 
shall never come in its power. 

2. But present-day Christian stewardship also demands a 
fuller and truer interpretation of our relation to the world 
about us than has usually been given heretofore. Christian 
interpretation on this point has become more and more in- 
definite and contradictory. The apostolic church started out 
by consecrating its property, time and energies to preparing 
and waiting for a life to come, a life unconnected with and 
wholly different from this earthly life. Their minds were so 
absorbed in pressing on toward, and preparing for that future 
existence that they did not come to give much deep study to 
the question of the position and purpose of the world about 
them and their earthly life in the divine economy. They were 
in the main content to let this remain one of the unsolved 
mysteries of God. ) 

To the church of the Middle Ages it became a very serious 
question, with which it struggled long and earnestly. The 
struggle ceased when the church crystalized results in the 
proposition that, from the time that God cursed the earth in 
the Garden of Eden, nature has been in league with the flesh 
and the Devil, the enemy of God and man. Mendicancy and 
the numerous monasteries that sprang up throughont Europe 


were the results. 
The reformation practically set aside the finding in which © 


the church of the Middle Ages had rested. ‘But it Offered no 


solution in its place.. 
In the present day the question has presented itself with 


new force, both within and without the church. This genera- 
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tion, and especially the church of to-day, craves to know in 
what direction it shall put forth the enormous energies of 
which it finds itself possessed. If it is true, as is still heard as 
an undertone in the preaching and teaching of the church 
to-day, that human energy in spending itself in pursuits aiming 
at bettering conditions of human life is necessarily pursuing a 
will o’ the wisp which shall prove life’s saddest illusion, ther 
millions fired by their loyalty to God will again withdraw into 
the mountain grove or monastery. But the church does not 
demand this. It holds at present an ill-defined compromise 
position. While spurning the Medieval flee-from-the-world 
doctrine it has never, for instance, given the laborer reason to 
believe or feel that his lifelong struggle means essentially more 
to the Kingdom of God than that it prolongs his earthly exist- 
ence, and furnishes him a valuable moral discipline. 

But the truth that is in Christ Jesus is also here at wack 
setting men free. As knowledge and devotion to truth is 
increasing, the unsolved paradox of our earthly existence 
becomes more distressing. Can it be that God endowed man 
with those inestimable gifts by use of which he is fast trans- 
forming the earth from a jungle for the savage to what staggers 
our imagination to predict, yet most of these talents should 
only indirectly, if at all, be instrumental in ushering in the 
Kingdom of God? If only that talent by which we comprehend 
God and interpret Him to men, supreme of gifts though it be, 
can be called upon for direct, constructive work for the 
Kingdom of God, while our other talents are definitely suited 
to, and inherently directed to an earth which, though no longer 
considered in league with the enemies of the Kingdom of God. 
yet stand in no intimate relation to it, then God’s demand 
of an undivided devotion to Him and His Kingdom would be 
unjust and impossible. Can we escape the conclusion that to 
be able to consecrate all our talents and our whole heart’s 
devotion to God, we must either retreat to. the meditations of 
the cloister, or admit that the nature of which man is the 
crown and glory is an important component part of the King- 
dom of God. If the latter conclusion can be established by 
evidences that satisfy our intellect and conscience, it will term- 
inate a moral conflict that since the dawn of history has 
paralyzed and obstructed our moral and spiritual progress. It 
will widen our outlook and fill us with the assurance that 
if our heart and will be turned Godward, even those talents 
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most ostensibly in the service of nature are directly building up 
the Kingdom of God. ‘The heart of God’s people will be set 
on fire with a new loyalty to Him, and a new ambition to 
consecrate their all to His service. 

If the Christian worker refuses to scan his spiritual horizon 
for such evidences, may he not be in danger of willfully 
limiting God? And if it is God’s plan that creation, now 
groaning and travailing in pain, shall be set free by the 
manifestation of the sons of God, for which it waiteth with 
earnest expectation, then may we not believe that God has 
planned its redemption in order that it may the more intimately 
become a part of, and serve the purposes of His Kingdom, and 
that the hour for this manifestation has long been at hand ? 
Any may we not believe that He requires of every steward of 
His to-day that he explore also this mystery, and proclaim even 
tothe humblest tiller of the soil that the dignity and joy of being, 
even by his toil, a builder of the Kingdom of God may be His. 

3. But the opportunity to make our whole earthly life and 
activities count as a direct service of the Kingdom, does not 
eliminate the temptation and danger of diverting this privilege 
to the pursuit of shortsighted, selfish aims. Like the Pharisee 
in the temple our unuhallowed and earth-bound hearts may 
deceive us into believing that our worship, whether in words or 
in action, is necessarily a worship of God, because it has the 
usual form of such worship, while it unmistakably is a sordid 
worship and service of self. As our possessions accumulate in — 
our Father’s house, the temptation to divert their use from that 
of augmenting the prosperity and glory of the estate to the 
service of a base and self-seeking human nature in a far country 
never leaves us. Nature,—the sacred vessel from which oux 
incense of worship ascends to God, because of the base cupidity 
of our hearts, threatens to tear us from God and become our 
taskmaster. This danger demands with new emphasis the help 
of the Christian steward. 

And he has wherewith to help. As God has permitted 
many forms of life to acquire some flavor or quality which 
renders them immune from the danger of being devoured and 
exterminated by certain other forms, but renders them more 
serviceable to still other forms, so God has placed within our 
reach that which, instilled into nature, renders it less palatable 
to the baser nature in man, and far more serviceable to our 
nobler part. That something is God, and the spirit of prophecy 
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is the channel through which it is infused. The spirit of 
prophecy is that gift of God by which we are enabled to 
penetrate into, and interpret his mysteries, and see God working 
out His purposes of redemption. From the dawn of prophecy 
on, what has characterized the true prophet has been his 
passion for instilling God into human life and society. Charged 
with a burning sense of the guilt and need of his generation, 
he throws open the windows of his soul toward Heaven seeking 
light and help. In the vision of God’s glory and majesty 
granted him he also sees God imminent, but all too little 
recognized, in nature and in human affairs. He sees that 
unless God is recognized and acknowledged, nature, though 
intended to be one of the means by which men should rise 
from his degradation and guilt, becomes his destruction and his 
grave. He may better his conditions, and set his earthly house 
in order, but if the Lord of the house is ejected, the house will 
collapse over him, and become a prison house to his soul. 
The prophet’s vision has set his soul on fire. He must sound 
the warning and point the way. Men must be brought into 
God’s presence, that the spirit of prophecy may descend on all; 
for in this alone is salvation. When men would limit this 
privilege to certain ranks or classes the true prophets declare, 
as did Moses to Joshua: ‘‘Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put His spirit 
upon them.’’ Only when the spirit of prophecy is poured out 
upon, and received by the sons and daughters, the servants and 
handmaids of man, will we be safe against Materialism, the 
poison that sin has infused into nature, and against which 
there is no antidote save God. 

Is this taking place in our day to a greater extent than 
formerly? Numerous anxious voices call to us: ‘* Watchman, 
what of the night?’’ Can we point to signs that indicate the 
dawning of a new day of spiritual vision and prophetic search- 
ing after God? Let me call attention to the ever increasing 
demand for unadulterated truth evident in all spheres of life 
to-day. Every claimant to a share in shaping our views of 
life, or our religious convictions, must attest himself before a 
far more exacting tribunal to-day than formerly, before he is 
‘admitted into the sanctuary of our moral and spiritual natures. 
This leads to the sifting out of error and the vindication of 
truth. But truth is from God, and leads to God. Ina genera- 
tion of seekers after truth His —* whe is ‘the way, the 
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truth, and the life’? will meet an ever inianialeai response. 
Another promising sign is the new devotion to rightousness 
that is abroad in the world. It is removing prejudices and — 
injustices, making it more — to exnibit before men the 
spirit of Christ. 

Time would fail me were I to call attention to all the 
signs that indicate that the Lord is preparing this generation for 
a deeper and fuller vision of Himself. God is carrying on this 
work of preparation largely without the aid of present-day | 
Christian stewardship. Shall we be found wanting to the — 
extent that we are also set aside when God chooses guides. and 
interpreters to lead this generation into the Kingdom? If we, 
self-satisfied and secure in the possession of the stewardship, fail 
to sympathetically enter into the aspirations and difficulties of 
this generation, and prepare ourselves to meet it with a more 
vital interpretation of God, then our stewardship shall as surely 
be taken from us as was their long established stewardship 
taken from the Jewish people in the time of Christ. We 
discern perhaps with some distinctness some of the efforts God 
is putting forth to arouse this generation and move it Godward. 
Let us with even more attention apply ourselves to hear and 
heed the call of God to us to equip and consecrate ourselves 
anew to be His instruments in this work. | 


The Logic of Moh Tih 
(Continued from page 677, October 1921) 


‘CHAPTER I. THE PRAGMATIC METHOD 


HE Duke of Shih once asked Confucius about government. 
it The latter answered that a good government is that 
which draws people from afar, and reforms what has 
become obsolete.* Commenting on this conversation, _ 

Moh Tih said: ‘*‘The Duke of Shih did not know how to ask > 
a question, nor did Confucius give a correct answer. Could it 
be that the Duke did not even know that the ideal of govern- 
ment was to draw people from afar and rejuvenate that which 


_ 


+ Coaeaias Lun Yi, XIII, 16, where the answer reads: ‘‘Gladden those 
around you, and people ‘from afar.” 
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has become obsolete ? What he really wanted to know was 
how to accomplish this. Wherefore, then, did Confucius tel] 
him what he had already learned instead of what he did not 
know 

This apparently casual remark well ilhesunees the essential 
difference in method between Confucianism and Mohism. It 
is, generally speaking, a difference between the waz and the 
how, between an emphasis on ultimate ideals and first principles, 
aud an emphasis on intermediate steps and consequences. Let 
this be the introduction to our study of the logic of Moh Tih 
and his school. 

Confucius, we have seen, had taught that the satiation 
of names—that is, the use of names according to their natural 
and ideal meaning—was essential to the moral reformation of 
society and the State. The problem of Confucianism, there- 
fore, was one of establishing an ideal world, a world of univer- 
sals, of ideal relations, for the real world to imitate and 
approximate. Accordingly, early Confucianism busied itself 
with two tasks : first, to teach the judicious use of the written 
word, as exemplified in the Chuz Chzu ; and, secondly, to edit 
and codify and elaborate the customs, moral precepts, rituals, 
ceremonies, etc., into a system of /z (jf) which can best be 
 trauslated by the German word Sitt/ichkett in the Hegellian 

sense. The object of the /¢ was to furnish men with a code of 
ideal relations for the regulation of individual conduct and 
social intercourse. But the /z in its exaggerated form became 
an intolerably elaborate code of rules, prescribing with rigidity 
and minute detail every phase of human conduct, including 
eating, drinking, clothing, sitting, standing, walking, cooking, 
talking, sleeping, shooting, marriage, death, mourning, funeral, 
burial, bowing, kowtowing, sacrificing, etc., etc. 

“Moh Tze,’’ said the Az Nax Tze, ‘‘ studied the works 
of Confucius and learned the methods of Confucius, But he 
considered their system of /z as too cumbrous, vexatious, ‘and 
inconvenient. He thought that their rituals were too extra- 
vagant and tended to impoverish the people, and that their 
unnecessarily long period of mourning (three years) was injurious 
both to the vitality of men and to the normal conduct of 


Moh Tze, Ch, 38: / 

+The best way to enheiinadid the truth of this description is to read 
Legge’s translation of the Zz Az, and Steele’s translation of the / Z3, the 
latter being preferable because more elaborate, 
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business.”.* Indeed, Moh Tih was rebellious against the whole 
method of Confucianism, against the method of setting up a 
world of universals, of first principles, with little or no regard 
for their practical consequences. 

Dissatisfied with the method of Confucianism, Moh Tih 
sought a criterion by which to test the truth and falsehood, and 
the right and wrong, of beliefs, theories, institutions, and 
policies. This criterion he found in the practical consequences 
which the beliefs, theories, etc., tend to procure. The Con- 
fucian doctrines of ideas (hsiang $) had held that things and 
institutions originated in ideas which were afterward embodied 
into utensils and institutions and principles. According to this 
logic, in order to grasp the meaning of the real things of the 
present, it is necessary to go back to the original ideas, to the 
ideal meanings, of the names by which these things are now 
known. Against this view Moh Tih maintained that our 
institutions and utensils and conceptions originated, not in 
transcendental ideas, but in practical needs. Human institu- 


tions (which constitute the problem that most interested both | 


Confucius and Moh Tih) owe their origin to certain practical 
purposes or ends, for the realization of which these institutions 
are created. In order to understand the meaning of these 
things, it is necessary, therefore, to ask what practical results 
they tend to produce. Their practical consequences con- 
stitute their value, and at the same time constitute their 
meaning. 

To take a concrete example. Moh Tih said: ‘‘I pare 
the Confucians wherefore they should have music, and they 
answered, ‘Music (yok) is an amusement (yok, now pro- 
nounced Joh). ¢ I said to them, ‘ You have not answered my 
question. If I asked you why you should build a house and 
you said it was built for protection against cold in winter and 
heat in summer, and for separate dwelling of persons of different 
sexes, you would then be telling me why you built the house. 
Now I asked why you should have music, and you said music 
isan amusement. That is equivalent to saying that a house is 
to be a house.’ ’’ { ) 


* Hui Nan Tze, a work aeaaaean per the patronage of Liu An, Prince 
of Hui Nan, of the Han Dynasty. Chap. 

t Which is the definition given in Gok 3 XVII of the Zi Ki. The Con- 
fucians were very fond of making etymological definitions. See Confucius’ 
definition of government in the Lun Yu, XII, 17. : 

Ch. 40; 14. 
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Briefly stated, Moh Tih’s main position is this: that the 
meaning of every institution lies in what it is good for, and 
that the meaning of every conception or belief or policy lies in 
what kind of conduct or character it is fitted to produce. The 
following quotation may serve as a concise statement of his 
pragmatic method: ‘‘Any principle which can elevate con- 
duct should be perpetuated. That which cannot elavate 
conduct should not be perpetuated. To perpetuate any- 
thing that cannot elevate conduct is nothing but waste of 
speech. 97 

It must be added here that while insisting on 1 practical 
consequences as the sole criterion of value and worth of prin- 
ciples and institutions, Moh Tih was always cognizant of the 
importance of the motives of action, motives being here taken 
tO mean not mere wishes, but foreseen ends which call forth 
endeavor. The following conversation will illustrate this 
point: ‘*Wu-Ma Tze said to Moh Tze: ‘Your doctrine of 
loving all men has not yet benefitted the world, nor has my 
contrary doctrine done it any harm. Since neither has produced 
any (visible) consequences, why do you always approve your 
own theory and condemn mine?’ Moh Tih said: ‘ Here isa 
(house on) fire. One man is seeking water to extinguish it. 
Another man is seeking a torch to spread the conflagration. 
Neither has as yet succeeded in. accomplishing anything, but 
which of them do you approve ?’ ‘I approve the motive of 
the one seeking water, and condemn the motive of the other 
holding the torch.’ ‘Therefore,’ said Moh Tih, ‘I approve my 
own motive and condemn yours.’ ’’ f 

Having discovered the pragmatic method, Moh Tih em- 
ployed it throughout his teachings, basing his own theories on 
it, and subjecting many of the current doctrines to the same 
test. Speaking of his own theory of universal altruism, he 
said: ‘‘If it were not fitted for practice, even I myself would 
reject it. But how can there be anything which is true (or 
good) which cannot be 


* Moh Tze, Ch. 39 +, WES 
REDD 
Z The same statement also in Chapter 38 : 12, with the substitution 
of the word (to lift ‘(fo lift up) fo for now ‘*change,’’ but which 
formerly meant ‘‘ change ,’ as, for example, in BF UF 

Ch. 38: 4. Cf. Ch. 39:2. 

Ch. 16. 


1924] ‘The Logic of Moh Tih 
The following remarkable passage illustrates with clarity 


and force the nature of the method of Moh Tih: 


‘‘ Now a blind man may say, ‘ That which shines with bril- 


 fiancy is white, and that which is like soot is black.’ Even those 


who can see cannot reject these definitions. But if you place both 
white and black things before the blind man and ask him to choose 
the one from the other, then he fails. Therefore I say, ‘A blind 
man knows not white from black,’ vot because he: cannot name 
them, but because he cannot choose them.”’ 

‘* Now, when the gentlemen of the world undertake to define 
virtue and benevolence, even the wisest men of antiquity cannot 
surpass them. But if one takes a benevolent act and a malevolent 
act, and asks them to choose the one from the other, then they 
fail. Therefore, I say, ‘The gentlemen of the world know not 
benevolence,’ not because of their definitions but because of their 
choice.’’ * 


In thus contrasting choice and conduct with naming and 


defining, Moh Tih probably bad in mind the logic of Con- 


fucianism in which emphasis begins with the attempt to discover 
through the study of names what things ought to be, and seeks 
to reform the real social and political order by furnishing it 
with an elaborate and rigid system of ideal relations. It is 
true that Confucius conceived of judgments as statements of 
what to do and what not todo. But in attributing to them an | 
absolute and a@ frzorz origin, he and his followers have in effect 
made the universals what things ought to be, regardless. of 
consequences. As a later Confucian put it, ‘‘Set up what is 


righteous, and consider not its beneficial results. Make known 
*the right Way, and take no account of its practical opera- 
'tions.’’*{ As a result, the universals came to be regarded as 


ends in themselves. There was no way, nor any desire to test 
their validity. Nor was there any criterion to guide their 
application to concrete situations. For, detached from their 
practical consequences, universals are nothing but empty words 
and abstractions, to be conjured up, or to be dispensed with | 
according to the blind guidance of caprice and bias. They | 
became, indeed, as meaningless and as irresponsible as the blind 
man’s definitions of black and white. 

_ The issue may be stated in a different way. The great 
contribution of the Confucian logic lies in the discovery of the 


* Ch.'39 : 9. 
Tung Chung-shu, 
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significance of the names, the ‘‘ predicables.’’? But the Con- 
fucians failed to see that the predicables, detached from their 
practical bearing upon the ‘‘ predicated,’’ are empty and mean- 
ingless. It was left to Moh Tih to introduce into Chinese 
logic the term ‘‘subject’’ or ‘‘the predicated” (9, shih).* 
The Mohists defined these two terms as follows: ‘‘ That by 
which something is said (about. something), i is the predicate (4, 
ming); that about which something is said, is the subject or 
the predicated.’? + Thus, after describing how the princes of 
his day all praised righteousness and at the same time carried 
on cruel and devastating wars, Moh Tih said: ‘‘ This means 
that they praise the zame of righteousness, and do not recognize 
the substance (shih) of righteousness. They may be likened 
unto the blind man who can say the zames ‘black’ and ‘ white’ 
as well as any seeing man, but who cannot songs the 
black and white things.’’ 

We can hardly exaggerate the Setaitetnnine of this belated 
discovery of the subject or the predicated. The problem of the 
logic of Confucianism was the problem of vectz/yzng names by 
means of names ; that is, of correcting the now corrupt and 
degenerate meaning of names by re-establishing their original 
and ideal meaning. Any modern student of philology can 
readily see the futility of the attempt. For, even dismissing the 
difficulty of an infinite regress, it is evident that the original 
meaning, when finally discovered, can have very little more 
than mere etymological interest. What logical and moral 
good is there achieved when we have finally traced the word 
‘‘idea’’ (§) to its original meaning of an ‘‘elephant’’? And 
if we abandon the strictly etymological approach, we are com- 
pelled to resort to arbitrary meanings, to those meanings 
which the philosophers themselves consider to be ideal. This — 
arbitrary and subjective method of determining the ideal mean- 
ing had actually been adopted by the Confucian School, 
especially in the Chun Chzu, where even historical facts were 
distorted in order to convey the arbitrary judgments of the 
historian. 

It was in checking this irresponsibility of contentless predic- 


ables that Moh Tih’s discovery of the ‘subject’? was epoch- 


making in the history of Chinese logic.’ A predicate must be 


* Shik means substance,”’ ‘‘ reality,’’ ‘‘ real thing,” etc. 
+Ch. 34: 8r. 
¢~Ch.19. Cf. the quotation seals Ch. 39: 9, given above. 
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taken with reference to the predicated: a judgment must be 
taken with reference to its practical consequences. Knowledge 
consists, not in learning predicables and universals, but in the 
ability to use these things in real life—‘‘to elevate conduct.’ 
A man is said to ‘‘know’’ things ‘‘ not because of his ability 
to name them, but because of his ability to choose them.’’ 

Moh Tih was never tired of condemning the traditional 
attitude of dissociating general principles from their practical 
bearing upon life and conduct. Throughout his works, we 
find a persistent. warning that this traditional attitude will 
result in the individual’s losing the capacity for applying these 
principles to real situations. It will result in forming what 
Moh Tih termed the habit of ‘‘ being wise in petty things and 
ignorant in great things.’ That is to say, by constantly 
confining one’s mind to defining and re-defining general prin- 
ciples without testing their validity by examining the kind of 
conduct and character they are fitted to produce, one gradually 
loses one’s sense of proportion and valuation, and tends to 
‘strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.’’ 

This habit of ‘‘ being wise in little things and ignorant in 
great things,’’ forms one of the most familiar themes in the — 
works of Moh Tih. It is mentioned by him on at least six 
different occasions,* each time with a wealth of convincing 
illustration. Nowhere, however, does he bring out this point 
more eloquently and forcibly than in the first of his trilogy on 
the then, as now, prevalent attitude toward war. I quote this 
chapter in its entirety as a fitting conclusion to the discussion 
of his pragmatic method : 


‘‘ Here is a man who enters his neighbor’ s orchard and steals 
some peaches and plums therefrom. When this is known, he is 
condemned by the public, and, when caught, will be fined by the 
government. Wherefore? Because he has — his neighbor to 


profit himself. 


‘« And if he steals from his neighbor a dog, a pig, or a chicken, 
he commits a wrong greater than the stealing of peaches and 
plums. Why? Because he has done a greater injury to another 
man ; and the greater the injury he does, the greater is the wrong,. 
and the severer shall be his punishment. 

‘* And if he steals his neighbor’s horse or cow, he commits a 
wrong still greater than stealing a dog, a pig, or a chicken. Why? 
Because he does a greater injury to another; and the more he 


* Chapters 9, 10, 17, 23, 25, and 41: 6. 
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injures another, the greater is the wrong, and the severer shall be 
his punishment. 

** And if he goes as far as to waylay an innocent man, take 
away his fur coat and cloak, and stab him with his sword, then his 
crime is still greater than that of stealing a horse, or acow. Why? 
Because he has done thereby a still greater injury. And the 
greater the injury a man does to another, the greater is his crime, 
and the severer shall be his punishment. 

‘In all these cases, the gentlemen of the world agree to 
condemn this man and declare, ‘ He is wrong !’ 

‘* Now, here is the greatest of all crimes—the invasion of one 
nation by another. But the gentlemen of the world not only refuse 
to condemn it, but even praise it, and declare, ‘ It is right !’ 

‘*Shall we say that these gentlemen know the distinction 
between right and wrong? 
| ‘* Killing one man constitutes a crime, and is Ses by 
death. Applying the same principle, the killing of ten men makes 
the crime ten times greater and ten times as punishable; similarly, 
the killing of a hundred men increases the crime a hundredfold, 
and makes it that many times as punishable. | 

‘* All this the gentlemen of the world So. condemn 
and pronounce to be wrong. 

‘* But when they come to judge the greatest of all wrongs—the 
invasion of one State by another—(which is a hundred thousand 
times more criminal than the killing of one innocent man,)* they 
cannot see that they should condemn it. On the contrary, they 
praise it and call it ‘right.’ Jdeed they do not know it is wrong. 
Therefore they have recorded their judgment on it to be transmitted 
to posterity. If they knew it was wrong, how could we explain 
their recording such false judgments for posterity ? 

** Here is a man who sees a few black things and calls them 
black, but who, after seeing many black things, calls them white. 
We must all say that this man does not know the distinction 
between black and white. 

‘* Here is another man, who tastes a few bitter thins and calls 
them bitter, but who, having tasted many bitter things, calls them 
sweet. We must all say that this man knows not the distinction 
between bitter and sweet. 

** Here is a world which condemns a petty wrong and praises 
the greatest of all wrongs—the attack of one nation upon another— 
and calls it right. Can we say that the world knows the distinction 
between right and wrong?’’t 


* The sentence in brackets is not found in this chapter ; I have taken it 
a 25 where the same passage, with variations, is sass 
17. 
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The Work of Women in the National Cimetan 
Conference 
MYFANWY woop 


ference reveals many interesting facts, and a comparison 

of conditions existing then with those of to-day gives 

cause for great astonishment and no little rejoicing. 
We are so prone to feel the heat and burden of the day and the 
immensity of the work that still lies ahead, that we do not 
take the time to pause and look back, but when we do our 
hearts must raise an Ebenezer and shout for joy, ‘‘ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.”” 

Especially is this true when we consider the position and 
work of women in the Chinese Church. At the Centenary | 
Conference (and it was only fourteen years ago) neither among — 
the officers of the Conference, nor yet on the General nor | 
Executive Committees was one woman to be found. There 
were thirteen committees that prepared material for the Con- 
ference. Of these, two were composed entirely of women, and 
had for their task the consideration of Women’s Work, (1) 
General, and (2) Educational. Of the eleven other committees, — 
one, the Medical had two women members, the others being 
composed entirely of men. At the Conference, one morning > 
and one afternoon were given up to the consideration of the 
reports from the two women committees, and as reported by 
one woman leader, who is still with us, the attendance of the . 
men that day was remarkably meagre. : 

To-day a very different atmosphere prevails. From the 
very inception of the thought of the National Christian 
Conference it has been taken for granted that just as ‘* The — 


A GLANCE back at the records of the Centenary Con- 
ii 


Chinese Church’? is a matter of concern to Chinese Christians | 


and foreign missionaries alike, so is it also of concern to women 
as well as tomen. That as in Christ ‘‘ there cannot be Greek 
and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, © 
bondmen, freemen,’’ so also in Christ ‘‘there can be no male 
and female,’’ ‘‘ for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’’ | ; 

This thought found expression in a resolution passed last | 
month at a meeting of the members of the Committee on | 
Arrangements for the National Christian Conference together 
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with a few members of the various commissions, about seventy 
people in all. The resolution reads :— 

‘That all commissions consider their programmes in 
terms of women and women’s work as much as in terms of 
mez, and that the question of the readjustments required in 
Churches and Missions so as to obtain the full co-operation of 
women, be referred definitely to Commission V.”’ , 

This was passed unanimously and enthusiastically. 

And now, what lies ahead? Some women will be asked 
to serve on one of the Commissions. For these, the next few 
months will mean a time of greater sacrifice as. they seek to 
make their contribution of thought to the work of a Com- 
mission. For each woman not so serving there is the task of 
reviewing her work in the light of the great subject of the 
Conference. 

‘How far am I, how far is the piece of work I am doing, 
definitely helping to build the Chinese Church in the place to 

which God has called me? 
| How far have I tended to think in terms just of the amie I 
am teaching or of the women I am trying to win? 

How far have I really thought in terms of the vision of 
the work as a whole ? | 

For those who have been appointed as official delegates to 
the Conference there is the special responsibility of becoming 
acquainted with the work of all the Commissions, and of 
sharing all they learn with their colleagues, both Chinese and 
foreign. The writer will welcome ee and will 
gladly pass on available information. © 

Attention should be called to the fact that of the 328 
delegates appointed up to September 30th, 1921, anly fifty-one 
were women, and of these only eight were Chinese women. 
The proportion of one to five is certainly not ideal, and one 
hopes that those Churches and Missions who have not yet 
appointed delegates will see to it that their delegation is more 
truly representative. 

We hope great things from the Conference, and not the 
least is that it might proclaim clearly and unmistakably the 
fact that true liberty and equality are found in the Church, 
which is the Body of Christ and the expression of His Spirit, 
and that ere women can find full outlet for all that they have 
and are, and ne to fruition every gift that God has entrusted 
to them. 
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-Education For Disarmament | 


R. Y¥. LO 


INCE the announcement of Mr. Harding’s invitation to 
the Powers to join in a conference in Washington on 
November 11 on the subject of Disarmament and Far 
Eastern problems, disarmament and preparation for 
peace have been discussed from almost every angle and by men 
of extremely varied interests. The question of disarmament 
has attracted wide attention and will no doubt arouse even 
greater interest for the next several months at least. All who 
understand what armament means to the individual citizen who 
actually bears the war brunt of it all are naturally looking 
with full hope to the forthcoming comfentuce at the Capitol of 
the United States. 

“The reasons for the call to Washington go back of the 
rulers and national figure-heads to the men and women who 
pay war’s tributes in tax-money and blood and tears. ‘ Produc- 
tive labor is staggering under an economic burden too heavy to 
be borne,’ is a phrase that will find echo and affirmation every- 
where.’? ‘*Give me the money which has been spent in war,’’ 
said a speaker, ‘‘and I will purchase every foot of land upon 
the globe; I will clothe every man, woman and child in attire 
of which kings and queens might be proud; I will build a 
schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley over the 
whole earth; I will build an academy in every town and 
endow it; a college in every state and fill it with able profes- 
sors; I will crown every hill with a place of worship con- 
secrated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace.’? Think 
of it, the cost of a single shot from one of the great guns of 
the battleship can build a comfortable home costing $3,400. 
When we realize this, the problem has more meaning to us. 
How can peace and comfort of mind be promoted by the 
feverish rush of national armament? It never can; people of 
sense have begun to realize the folly of armament, and cry: 
‘Let us spend less money, for the production of suffering and 
more money for the reduction of suffering.” 

The call to Washington certainly marks one step forward 
in the march of civilization, but no result can be accomplished 
unless there is a desire for peace on the part of delegates who 
represent the people of the nations concerned. And there can 
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be no desire for peace on the part of delegates, unless the 
people they represent have that desire at heart and in mind. 
This desire for peace, I take it, can only be realized by an 
appeal to the enlightened selfishness of mankind, and by set- 
ting in motion educational forces, which will show the folly of 
building great dreadnaughts to protect against war. It is no 
difficult task to show that to have peace in this world nations 
_ should be prevented from arming themselves just as we would 
prevent individuals from carrying arms in order to maintain 
peace and order in the community. Effort should also be made 
to educate the people of each nation to feel that other nations are 
on the same level and as worthy of confidence as themselves. 
Among the agencies that could help create a real ‘* desire 
for peace’’ among people of different nations is the pulpit. 
Ministers can exert a great influence by preaching to their 
- audiences on the subject of peace and disarmament; they 
should endeavor to show men how much better it is to 
come to an understanding than to continue the increase of 
armaments in the hope of terrorizing other nations to submit to 
any unjust demands that one nation may make upon another. 
It is high time that the pulpit should be made a real power for 
**peace on earth and good will towards men.’’ Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, a famous preacher, preached one Sunday a 
sermon on ‘Shall We. End War and these were the main 
points: There is now nothing glorious about war. War is no 
longer a school for virtue. There is no longer any limit to the 
methods of killing in war. There are now no limits to the 
cost of war. There is now no possibility of sheltering any 
portion of the population from the direct effect of war. When- 
ever the Christian church says ‘ never again,’ wars will stop, 
Now, why should not we ministers of the ‘‘ Prince of 
Peace,’’ preach likewise? It does not cost us anything but a 
little time in preparation. All that we need to do is to famili- 
arize ourselves with the various aspects of the peace movement 
and study the awful and truthful pictures of battle in Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus,’’ Book II, Chapter VIII. Note Emerson’s 
great essay on war, in which he says: ‘‘ War is an epidemic 
of insanity. .... The excitement demanded by idle and vacant 
-minds..... War is on its last legs., Universal peace is as 
sure as the triumph of liberal government over feudal forms.” 
Read Henry George’s ‘‘Law of Human Progress,’’ Chapter 
III, Book X, on ‘‘ Progress and Poverty ’’ ; Charles Sumner’s 
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“True Grandeur of Nations’’; John Fiske’s ‘‘ Destiny of 
Man”; Emanuel Kant’s ‘‘ Perpetual Peace,’’ etc. Those who 
read Chinese: can also go for information to Chinese ancient 
literature which has in abundance essays denouncing war as. 
unreasonable, horrible and devilish. | 

After all, what is needed is Ideals—Ideals that will help 
us put foundations under our castles in the air. It behooves 
us, therefore, to fill the hearts and minds of men with the 
knowledge and love of the movement which aims at peace. 
The work of righteousness is marching on. Shall we become 
conscious co-workers, or stand aside to become obstructors by 
our ignorance, indifference or opposition ? | 


= 


New Currents of Thought 


DR. FOSDICK 
Notes by F. B. Lenz on address given at Kuling, August 2nd, 1921. 


is a commor current of thought that Sc/ezce is sufficient 
for life. When Newton announced his law of gravita- 
tion all the artillery of the pulpit was leveled at him. 
Christian preachers have opposed advances by science; have 
said that comets were a revelation of God. To-day knowledge 
of science and engineering enables us to cross over and under 


A MONG many and especially among students to-day, there 


the Hudson unshod. The knowledge and use of natural law 


does this. But we must not lose dependence on God because of 
human ability. Early in the seventeenth century a terrible 
epidemic swept over Europe and the people tried to check it by 
calling on God and not on the: health officer. They filled the 
churches and the epidemic spread; in the recent epidemic of 
influenza the churches were emptied and the epidemic checked. 

A delegation of Chinese students recently came to me with 
the question, ‘‘ What is the use of Religion?’’ They were 
trusting science and self. The old way of attacking Chris- 
tianity was to fight it. The new way is to neglect it. Dewey 
and Russell neglect it. It is negligible to them. But even 
after you have all the facts that science can give, these need a 
spiritual interpretation. ‘Two men were told they had but two 
months to live. One collapsed when he heard the news. The 
other looked ahead and saw a great adventure. His spiritual 
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interpretation of facts enabled him to support himself and his 
family. A fact plus an intrepretation shows man’s ability and 
sets him apart from the animal. 

Happiness is not a matter of outward circumstances but of 
inward attitude and interpretation. What happened to you in 
your sorrow? How did you interpret it? Whenever a man 
sees necessity for spiritual interpretation of facts and life he is 
headed for religion. How do you interpret the facts of science 
or of the Bible? Where is the good ship Earth headed? Is 
there no goal for human life except annihilation—extinction ? 
Another voice says ‘‘No!’’ What is duty? Haeckel and 
Wordsworth reply in different ways. Paul and Von Hauptman 
see facts, but their interpretations are different. Death is the 
end, says Thompson. Mortal must put on immortality, 
declares the Bible. You cannot live in a universe of uninter- 
preted facts. There are people who are always ready to bury 
the Gospel. The reason you cannot get rid of it is that it gives 
us the most wonderful interpretation of life known. Nothing 
in this universe is as it looks. ‘The earth looks flat—it isn’t! 
It looks stationary—it moves seventy-five times faster than a 
cannon ball! Get back to what things ave/ Life often looks 
flat. It is until Christ comes. 

Science gives power. Steam, electricity, radium have no 
limit in application. God pity us! See what we do with it. 
Before the war we boasted about this material world which 
science had produced. Steel, electricity, applied science, gas, 
tanks, subs—all worse than devils! Improved methods of 
_tramsportation sent boys from everywhere to death. Materialism 

will turn on us and rend us. Christ must change this. Solo- 
man Reinach, looking forward to the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, wrote; ‘‘at the future Congress a seat must be 
reserved for the delegates of the youngest of Powers—science 
in scarlet robes! Civilization is falling a victim to science. 
But this mad dog must be muzzled, put in chains. Science 
must be exclusively adopted to the works of peace.’’ 
| When science has given us all the power and all the facts 
it has there is yet something more! Many young whipper- 
snapper preachers say, ‘‘If you wand to you can /’’ Nonsense! 
- The way to success is not through self. The fruits of the spirit 
are peace and joy. I ama modern man—if I were not I could 
not hold the position I have, but a lot of this modern preaching 


makes me sick. 
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‘¢ Who shalldeliver me from this dead body ?”?’, cried Paul. 
A carrion bird floated with its prey down the Niagara River, 
above the falls. It clung to the carcass until its talons were | 
frozen fast and it was carried to destruction. Suppose Paul had 
said, ‘‘I tried and got free.’? We cam do things if we have 
fellowship with God. We need the power that science cannot 
give. If a man has the root of the matter in him (Christ). 
Iam for him even if his branches hang differently from mine. 

Don’t let science be the Lsrd of your life ! 


Evolution and the Bible 


English Baptist Mission, 
Tsingchowfu, Sung, 
August, 1921. 

[The articles and letters already publ.shecl on the subject of Biblical 

Criticism, with the exception of one article srising from the discussion but 

not treating directly this subject, were not solicited by us but published on 

the request of those interested. The RECORDER being a forum of missionary 

opinion it is fitting that such discussion should have a place, But the ques- 

tion raised is an interminable one and impossible of conclusion satisfactory 

toall. We are glad to note that the writers, though taking opposite sides on 

details of the historical criticism of the Bible, recognize that the faith of those 

disagreeing with them is a living one. This, after all, is the most important 

fact. For the time being we have decided to publish no more articles or 
letters on this subject .—Editor] 


To The Editor of The CHINESE RECORDER. 


DEAR SIR, 
I have been taking Bible classes with our pastors and also 


preparing to go on furlough. This helps to account for my 


tardiness in reading Mr. Warren’s article in the July RECORDER. 
But I hope I am not too late to permit of your publishing this 
reply to his statement of the vatson d étre of the critical view. 
Of course, I recognize Mr. Warren’s loyalty to those fundament- 
als of the faith he mentions. But it is seguzfcant that Mr. 
Warren has to say, ‘‘I do not acknowledge the scholars [viz., 
those who gradually evolved the four source documents 
J. E. D. P.] as Christians.’’ Were it not for Mr.. Warren’s 
previous practical experience of the power of Christ in his own © 
life, might not he have had the same difficulty in owning the ~ 
Deity of Christ that the authors of the four source documents 
had ? | 
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_ practicability of using the Divine Names as basis of division, 


soretic text of Gen. 4:1 to Ex. 3:7inclusive. In 118 places other 


As to the four source documents, two at least of which foy 
sources were based on the different names used for the First 
Person of the Godhead, I would point out that we who hold 
the old position of the Mosaic authorship distinguish between 
the Scriptures as originally given from time to timein perfection 
from God, and those Scriptures as imperfectly (in measure) 
handed down from age to age by man. In consequence of this 
imperfection errors, as we all know, have crept into the tex: 
as we have it. This especially affects the question of the 


Professor Schlég] of Vienna set out the results of studies in the 
Old Testament as to the occurrences of the Divine appellations 
from Gen. 1:1 to Ex. 3:12, with results as follow: 

The Tetragrammaton alone occurs 148 times in the Mas 


texts have either God or LORD God. L£ilohim alone occurs 179 
times in the Massoretic text of Gen. 1:1 to Ex. 3:12. In 59 
passages other texts have LORD (in.47 cases LORD Elohim); 
but those texts which have Elohim instead of the Tetragram- 
maton are in Professor Schlégi’s opinion less important. ‘Both 
words occur together in the Massoretic text of Gen: 2:4-3:23 
twenty times; but there is only one passage (3:1) in which all 
the texts are unanimous on the point. f 
Therefore, Professor Schlégl concluded that ‘‘it is conse- 
quently quite unscientific to determine the analysis of a source 
by the names of God.’’ In spite, however, of the facts pointed 
out by this professor to others, many say they still adhere to the 
four source division though the basis for making such division 
has proved to be unreliable. But surely to hold on to con- 
clusions, when the premisses have been proved uncertain, is to 
run the danger of being unscientific. And what of the fact 
that the critics themselves, even on their own assumptions as 
to the Divine Names, cannot make out a perfect case, and 
consequently have often to have recourse to redactors or editors 
of the text, because this or that Divine Name occurs where 
according to their theory it should not? Surely, then, we 
must allow that the four source document theory is unproved. 
To come to the next stage. The Documentary Theory is 
made the basis of a rearrangement of Biblical material according 
to a theory of evolution or development in regard to the knowl- 
edge of God. It is contended that it was not known at ‘the 
beginning’ that there is only One True God, Creator of the 
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heavens and as and man, which hionitedge’s was only grad- 
ually arrived at in the course of ages. : 

Of course, it is the possibility of rearranging elie material 
on the basis of the four sources, which opens the way for such 
an evolutionary view of the Old Testament. But with such 
basis gone from under our feet where are we ? Back, coe to 
the old view of the Bible. * 

The most serious result of an dictates: view of the 
Scriptures is that it alters the character of the Bible. Apart 
from the fact that it may still be contended, even on the 
evolutionary view, that God has preserved for us a true state- 
ment of facts, such as cannot be found in any merely human 
book, and that this true statement is in itself of the nature of 
[as-M revelation, it must be allowed that an evolutionary view of the 
her Bible tends to cause men to regard it asa record of a purely 
179m human development, recorded by men not gifted with any 
| 59m special inspiration, and not as the result of revelation from God 
m);@ above of that which otherwise man could not know. In fact, 
am-M an evolutionary view tends to a regarding of the Bible as an 
oth™ ordinary book like any other book. | 
323 And what of the effect of an evolutionary view on our. 
alll view of sin and atonement? Is it nota fact that it lightens our 

view of sin and tends more and more to make a sacrificial blood 
ise-M@ atonement seem unnecessary and out of date, so that the need 
rce™ for the Gospel and the basis of it in Christ’s death for sinners 
ted is done away with? If man’s wrongdoing or mistakes were 
the due, in the early ages at least, to ignorance, and not to such 
ion disobedience to the plain command of God as Genesis iii states, 
ou-@ then sin is no more sin and atonement comes to seem hardly 
} tO so necessary as had been thought, and as the Bible, as it has 
act come down to us, asserts what then of the original ground of © 
as missions, viz., that all men are sinners and need the Gospel ? 
nd That the modern view tends to lessen our sense of the 
ors @ importance of Christ’s shed blood, the following words on pages 
475, 476 July RECORDER show. ‘‘When Christ came to restore 
we @ the image of God does His divine halo glow less brightly if | 
- @ my human hands grasp closely His human hands, and if the — 
is thought of the blood flowing from His pierced side ‘to wash — 
ng @ away my sins’ appeals less to my daily seuse of need than the 


he *The Bible may, as in Genesis i, be said to allow of development with- 
in certain limits of time and sphere. But Genesis iii shows that man, so far 
he from — to a higher — fell into sin. 7 
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thought of the blood pulsing warm and vital into my weak 
heart, making it strong to do His will and work?’’ Comment 
is needless ! | | 

But some will say, ‘Is not evolution a fact, and if so must 
we not in all fairness accept it?’ Certainly there are facts 
which support evolution. There are traces in the physical 
frame of living beings which are consistent in themselves with 
a theory of evolution. But that all the missing links necessary 
to a complete theory of evolutionary development, even in the 
physical realm, have been found is far from clear. Moreover, 
it is in the physical or what one may call biological sphere that 
such traces are found. In any case, evolution has not been 
proved to be an open sesame opening the door into all mysteries, 
Certainly it is not the key to an understanding of the moral 
sphere and it is with this sphere that the Bible deals, viz., with 
man as. a moral being personally responsible to his Creator. 
According to the moral facts of the universe, man is a sinner as 
proved by the calamitous consequences. Not an evolution from 
lower to higher, from worse to better, is the true account of 
man’s moral history, but the true account is found in Genesis, 
that now so largely discounted seed plot of the Bible: Genera- 
tion, Degeneration through sin, Regeneration through faith in 
the appointed sacrifice for sin. To make the Bible bend toa 
theory of moral development is to alter the character of the 
Bible, which is surely a huge mistake, because it is the Bible 
as we have it, and not as the critics would make it, that is true 
to the facts of history. Is it any wonder, then, that so many 
of us are willing to be regarded as unscientific and out of date, 
when we find the compound critical theory unproven in both 
its parts? Is it any wonder that we band together to express 
our adherence to the old view of the Bible, when we find that 
the new views undermine belief in the faith, which was once 
for all delivered to the saints? It seems to be a mark of those 
who hold the critical view that they fear much more a cleavage 
in the churches than they do this undermining of faith. But 
*if the foundations be destroyed what can the righteous do?’ 
Turn to works of education and philanthropy in a world 
becoming more and more disordered through the removal of 
moral sanctions? God forbid! 

One of the reasons which make for belief of the modern 
critical theory is that it is an ambitious theory gradually laboured 
out and built up, which seeks to account for the Bible as a whole. 


| 
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And we all desire a theory which can account for the Bible as a 
whole. Personally I seemed to find such in premillenialism, 
according to which the Jew is the key to the Bible and Christ 
is going to return in Person to reign over a restored Israel and 
the earth. But what seems necessary at the present time, in 
view of the dire consequences likely to follow a more and more 
widespread holding of the modern theory, is that we should 
agree to differ as to post- or premillenial and some other 
matters, refraining from dubbing each other heterodox on account 
of such differences of opinion, and combine to oppose this 
latest and most ambitious theory of origins and development. 
Now as regards the particular instances Mr. Warren brings 
forward. I have recognized Mr. Warren as a keen student of 
the Scriptures, but, if he will allow me to say so, he has not 
taken the whole of the passages in Samuel unecessary for judging 
into accouut. It seems we need an analysis of the text of 
1 Sam. 16:1-18:30 and not rt Sam. 16:14-18:30. Tens of 
years ago it was pointed out, and again more recently, as 
regards r Sam. 16-18 that ‘‘ Here four events in the history of 
Saul and David are trausposed in order to bring together certain 
facts relating to each, and especially to the Spirit of God in 
relation toeach. Iu chapter 16:1-13, David is anointed, and the 
Spirit of God comes upon him. Then, in order to contrast the 
Spirit of the Lord departing from Saul, a /a¢er fact is brought 
forward here (chap. 16:14-23), which in the history really 
follows chap. 18:9. So that chaps. 17:1-18:9 record an 
earlier event in David’s life, which is brought in here parenthet- 
ically, describing one of the illustrations of chap. 14:52, that, 
when Saul saw any strong man or any valiant man, he took 
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him unto him. Chap. 17:1-18:9 goes on to give an instance 


of this with David, and tells how Saul thus found David. Then 
(after chap. 18:9) we have to go back again to prior events 
(recorded in chap. 16:14-23) ; while in chap. 18:10-30 we have 
further facts concerning Saui’s evil spirit aud other events of 
David’s life. The whole section is beautifully constructed and 
the parentheses between the different members are clearly 


seen: 
A/ 16:1-13- David anointed. The Spirit of the Lord 


comes upon him. 
B/ 14-23. Saud rejected. The Spirit of the Lord departs 


from Saul and an evil spirit troubles him. 
A/ 17:1-18:9. An earlier incident in Davia’ s life. 
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B/ 10-30. The Spirit departed, and an evil apictt troub- 
ling SauZ. 
The historical order is obtained by median: from A to A 
(treating B as being in a parenthesis) ; and then from B to B 
(treating A as if in a parenthesis); while the logical sequence 
of the spiritual order is obtained by reading straight on as the 
history i is written in the Text.’? | 

_As regards the passages cited by Mr. Warren, dealing with 
slavery, (Exod. 21:2-11 ; Deut. 15:12-18; Lev. 25:39-55) may 
not the explanation be that the passages are statements of 
different cases, rather than-that, referring to periods separated 
from one another far more widely than the wilderness period 
admits of, ‘‘ arranged in the above order the three codes show an 
increasing enlightenment in regard to the question of slavery?” 
Regarding Deut. 15:12-18, a commentator says, ‘* The terms 
‘thy brother an Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman > indicate a 
person of foreign origin, not a native Israelite—one who, by 
long residence in Canaan, was admitted to the ordinary rights 
and privileges of Hebrews, but belonged toa special and distinct 
class of servants—not connected with heathendom, and yet not to 
be regarded as proper Israelites ; but born in a state of servitude, 
and constituting a middle class detweenx the impoverished Israel- 
ites and the proper servants bought of heathendom, the class 
to which would belong those descended from a maidservant given 
in marriage ‘by the master to his servant (Exod. 31:5). Saal- 
schiitz further considers this case limited to an actual maid- 
servant—oue who has been previously such, and whom her 
owner sells to another. It points to a foreign slave, and conse- 
quently the statute here is different from that in Exod. 21:7-16, 
which relates to a free Hebrew woman.’’ ‘‘On Saalschiitz 
hypothesis this and the law in Exodus provide for Sersons in 
totally different circumstances.’ ‘Concerning the passage Lev. 
25:39-55, the same commentator says, ‘‘ An Israelite might be 
compelled through misfortune, not only to mortgage his inherit- 
‘ance, but himself—not ‘ be sold,’ but ‘sell himself.’ The law 
did not empower a creditor to sell an insolvent debtor ; the 
practice crept in through the lapse of years; and the wife and 
children (Matt. 18:25), nay, even the family of a deceased 
debtor, were liable to be sold as those mentioned in 2 Kings 4:1. 
This practice was severely condemned by Nehemiah (Neh. 
5:5)’ This hardly looks like the progressive enlightenment the 
evolutionary theory requires, but rather shows there was retro- 
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gression. As to the Hebrew N iphal being sometimes reflective, 
as implied above, Kalisch’s Hebrew Grammar says, “ Niphal, 
the reflective or passive of Kal’’ while it shows the passive is 
in part expressed by the pronouns with the passive participle. 
In conclusion, I may say it is still not clear to me that such 
passages as Mr. Warren cites cannot be explained without 
recourse to a theory of doublets and a theory of cvslateanay 
development. | 
Yours very sincerely, : 
FRANK MADELEY. 


Opening of the Peking Union Medical College 
GRCIL DAVENPORT 
T] opening of the Peking Union Medical College during 


the week September 15-22, was an event of no 
ordinary interest and significance, and one which in 
-- years to come should yield much fruit for the good of 
China. 

Situated as the Hospital and Medical School are in the 
Capital of China, the magnificent buildings with their lavish 
and beautiful decoration, cannot but be a great compliment to 
the Chinese nation, and will add a further attraction to the 
already unique and wonderful city of Peking. | 

Well-known scientists, physicians and educationalists from 
all parts of the world gathered together to participate in the 
ceremonies. But the central figure of it all was Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.. who, by his genial, kindly, Christian spirit 
and actions, won the hearts of all. The gift from Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, for the good of China, is indeed a great gift and 


it must have been a proud moment for Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 


Jr., when he formally, on behalf of his father, haaded the 
Institution over from the China Medical Board to the Peking 
Union Medical College, ‘‘dedicated for service and sacrifice,’ 
for the education, uplift and salvation of the people of China— 
truly an object lesson for individuals and nations. 

The beauty of the decorations of the buildings, the 
perfection of the equipment, the variety and extent of the 
accommodation, and the high qualification of the staff, all 
combine to make the Institution unique. When added to 
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this is the fact that all needed resources for its permanent up- 
keep are available, the whole value of the gift can be grasped. 
For its establishment the sum of five million dollars has 
already been laid down, and for its yearly budget the sum of 
about one million dollars will be necessary. — 

The aim and object of the Institution is not to supply 
medical help to the poor and sick of Peking. It will, to some 
extent, do that in fulfilling its real function which is to educate 
Chinese men and women in all branches of medicine, surgery 
and nursing, and to promote research into all causes of 
disease and treatment of the same. In a land like China, 
filled with countless sufferers, and oceans of unrelieved suffering, 
with no real knowledge or scientific basis on which its doctors 
or nurses may ground their studies, what greater blessing could 
be bestowed than such a teaching centre! During the week of 
celebrations scientific lectures, clinics and demonstrations were 
given ; and the buildings and plant thrown open for inspection. 
Whether one viewed the wonderful kitchen, with its labour 
saving aseptic mechanical methods of peeling potatoes, knead- 
ing dough, or beating up eggs ; or looked through the intricate 
apparatus by which the cornea or pupil of the eye could be 
inspected for defects or disease ; or inspected the completeness 
of outfit for teaching chemistry, anatomy or en . 
the sense of absolute completeness filled one. 

On the Sunday morning, Bishop Roots preached in the 
Auditorium on the subject of ‘‘ Religion and Science ’’ showing 
that they are not antagonistic, but complementary and inrter- 
dependent. 

The formal dedication ‘service took place on ree we 
afternoon when the Auditorium was crowded to overflowing. 
The trustees, the staff, the official visitors and representatives 
of the Chinese Government filed into the Hall in academic 
robes. The proceedings were most dignified and impressive and 
those present felt that such a gift, bestowed and dedicated in 
such a spirit, could not but bring much blessing, if used in the 
manner designed. ‘There was no boasting or laudation of man, 
but by a short sincere message from Mr. J. D. Rockefelier 
through his son, beautiful for its simplicity and dignity, the 
immense and complex gift from the China Medical Board was 
handed over to the Union Medical College. 

Another important feature of the week’s proceedings were 
the daily meetings of the trustees of the new College. They 
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met to work out and discuss the intricate problems of the 
Institution just being launched—administrative, financial and 
religious. Many hours each day were spent at these meetings, 
the details of all sides of the work being carefully and 
thoroughly dealt with. We as missionaries can look to this 
Board of Trustees with great confidence, that through its 
direction, in the years to come, the College may prove of great 
value to Christian work in China. Six out of the thirteen 
trustees are representatives of the original Co-operating Mission- 
ary Societies, and the other members are equally desirous of 
the highest welfare of the Institution. With Dr. Houghton at 
its head, with many Christian professors and medical missionary 
doctors on its staff, with such a Board of Trustees to direct it, 
and with the sincere Christian donor who has thus dedicated 
the gift, we may surely look for God’s blessing on its working. 

One naturally raises the question, What influence will the 
Institution be likely to have on mission work in China? We 
believe much, in many ways. | 

(x) It will help to raise and standardize the work of schools 
throughout China, so that candidates from these schools may 
pase the entrance examination for the MEDICAL COURSE. | 

(2) It should promote in schools the teaching of the 
subjects necessary for the Pre-medical Course, viz., Chemistry, 
Biology and Physics. 

(3) It should maintain a Christian atmosphere in all its 
work so that its Christian students may be strengthened, and 
its non-Christian students may be influenced. 

(4) It will qualify in increasing numbers thoroughly 
trained doctors and nurses, many of whom we may hope will aid 
missionary work : and all of whom should be a great blessing 
to the sick and suffering. , 

(5) It should ssienulate and promote other medical educa- 
tional work in China, possibly providing teachers who may 
help in the same. | 

(6) It will provide post-graduate courses for medical mis- 
sionaries, and in some cases give schosasstipe to enable them 
to attend its special courses. 

(7) It will investigate and throw light upon diseases found 
in China, and establish their causes and treatment. 

(8) It will obviate the necessity for Chinese students going 
out of their own country in order to get an up-to-date medical 
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edtitalion-—thus saving the student from all the attendant evils 
and ‘difficulties of life abroad. | | 

(9) It will be a great object lesson in proficiency and d style 
towards which other institutions may work. 

In these, and other ways, this unique gift will aid our 
mission work in China: and we on our part should bear it up 
in prayer that its highest ideals may be attained. | 


-Notes on Summer Conferences 


HE CHINESE RECORDER desires to give an annual survey 
of summer conferences, and we do the best we can! If 
the results appear disconnected or incomplete, it is 
due to the meagreness of much of the information 

which comesto hand. It is strange how much glowing accounts 
of summer conference experiences dwindle by the time they get 
to us. Yet these Conferences are becoming yearly more 
important and deserve special mention. They are a time of 
study and planning as well as rest ; indeed they are noted for 
being rather strenuous. They furnish mental recuperation as 
well as physical recreation. This summer a surprising variety 
of interests has been dealt with. This is as it should be, as the 
missionary body is of a very composite character. Iu general, 
the summer resorts furnish needed physical, mental, social and 
spiritual stimulus. The Conferences this summer have been 
marked by a spirit of unity with divisive tendencies either i in 
the background or mute. 


THE MODERN CHRISTIAN. 


In preparation for the coming of Dr. Fosdick there was a 


considerable sale of his books. Expectations as to his message 


varied with different people. He visited Kuling, Mokhanshan 
and Peitaiho, spending most time at Kuling. He was recog- 
nized in the words of a correspondent as “‘ A true representative 
of the ordinary modern American Christian.’? This status he 
openly acknowledged in a speech of which we produce brief 
notes elsewhere to give a sample of his message: we regret 
that more material is not available. At Kuling for eight 
days the church was crowded to listen to him as he probed 
deep in the realms of truth and ‘‘showed the firmness of the 
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foundations on which we stand.’’ It is no small thing to say 
of one trying to serve the needs of a composite group like 
the mission body that he seemed to make everybody happy and 
win them over. Even those differing in the way of expressing. 
the Christian realities found help and inspiration in Dr. 
Fosdick’s message. All of which shows that when we dig 
beneath the critical superficialities, we come upon a living 
faith that is simple and understandable. Dr. Fosdick did much 
to help heal the wounds of disunion which have of late troubled 
somewhat the missionary body. He made it quite clear that 
one might be a modern Christian and yet a true Christian. 


FAITH AND HEALTH. 


_ Another visitor to whose work frequent reference has been 
made is Mr. Hickson, whose message of the relation of faith 
and healing has been heard in many places during the summer. 
He visited Kuling, Peitaiho and Ki Kung Shan. He aroused 
deep interest everywhere and proved that he was a man filled 
with the spirit of Christ. To quote one correspondent, ‘‘ His 
words and his acts seemed to be crowded full fof love and 
tenderness.’’ Of the result of his work we have received no 
comprehensive report. It was felt at Kuling that Mr. Hickson 
prepared the way for the cordial reception given to Dr. Fosdick, 
and it is interesting to note that interest in his message was 
not confined to any particular group. | 

Whilst in no way conflicting with the above, the question of 
health was also approached from the viewpoint of education and 
the doctors. Under the auspices of the Council of Health Ed- 
ucation, health lectures were given in three summer resorts. This 
was a new feature of the summer work. The total attendance at 
these lectures was, Ki Kung Shan 480, Mokhanshan 260, and 
Kuling 1,940. Considerable attention was given to the health 
of mission school children, and the care of children generally. 
Massed games and efficiency tests were demonstrated by Dr. Gray. 
Dr. W. W. Peter and Dr. Shepherd gave the lectures on health. 
At Ki Kung Shan it was learnt that 80 out of 100 missionaries 
had not been inoculated for typhoid; as a result of a special 
meeting of the doctors, plans were made to give the three ino- 

culations for $1 to any desiring them. This was a practical | 
application of the idea of the health lectures. At Mokhanshan 
it was found that nineteen people bad received typhoid inocula- 
tion while twenty-six had not! T'wenty-five had been vaccinated 
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against smallpox within the last three years, while eleven had 
not! Dr. Manget offered to inoculate those desiring it. One 
result looking to the future was a request by the representatives 
of seventeen missions at Kuling for a school to be conducted in 
Lily Valley in 1922 for teachers in mission schools who are 
responsible for games, health teaching, sanitary conditions, etc. 


BIBLE STUDY. 


The study of the Bible was approached from snverel 
angles. At Kuling, Ki Kung Shan and Peitaiho Dr. Goforth 
gave addresses on the Acts; these and other addresses were 
found very helpful. At Ki Kung Shan and Kuling Dr. Kyle 
gave lectures on the archeology of the Bible. The Rev. Flacks, 
a converted Jew, spoke at Ki Kung Shan and Peitaiho. The 
story of his life and conversion was particularly interesting. 
His Bible readings were also greatly appreciated by many. 
Other subjects dealt with at Peitaiho and Ki Kung Shan were 
Stewardship by Dr. H. Calkin. Dr. Torrey also addressed 
some conferences. He gave special addresses on ‘‘Why I 
believe the Bible to be the inspired Word of God.’’ And 
Miss Christine I.. Tingling, World Representative of the 
W. C. T. U., spoke at Peitaiho on Temperance. | ) 

This wavied program provided meat forall. It reminds us 
that the wish has been expressed that the National Christian 
Conference will in some way arrange to develop the opportunity 
presented at these summer conferences in an organized and 
systematic way. These summer conferences could be made real 


missionary chautauquas, 


‘““THE FAITH OF THE REUNITED CHURCH”’ | 


At the Kuliang Conference (Aug. 4-6, 1921) this subject 
was opened up on the opening day by Bishop John Hind of the 
C.M.S. The session took a broad view of union movements 
of the World, particularly So. India—also the Amoy Union. 
The feeling was emphasized over and over again that we had 
among the missionaries of Fukien a high level of unity of 
feeling. For many years Anglican, Methodist, Congregational, — 
Presbyterian and Reform Church members have had the fullest 
and freest fellowship—annually conducting the summer con- 
ference communion in rotation. The Conference felt that 
having attained the present degree of unity of feeling, the next 
step was to find how far we could proceed as asked by the 
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World Conference on Faith and Order at Geneva to decide 
what was the basis on which we could agree to: proceed to 
higher working unity. 

The findings as unanimously passed by a large Conference 
from all six missions werking in Fukien are as follows:— 


1. We gratefully recognize that in spite of our denominational 
differences, as followers of Christ, we have been sharers of 
a common life through the Holy Spirit and we are thankful 
for the real measure of co-operation which we have in- 
creasingly enjoyed on the mission field. | 

2. Asa body of missionaries it is our conviction that the 
reunion of the Christian Church is an absolute necessity 
for the fulfillment of our Lord’s plan for the establishing of 

_ His Kingdom on earth. 

3. This conference desires to record its hearty approval of the 
efforts being made in many parts of Christendom toward 
reunion aud in particular the action of the Lambeth Con- 
ference and the preliminary conference at Geneva on Faith 
avd Order. We approve the basis of union proposed by 

the Lambeth Conference, namely :— 

(2) The Holy Scriptures as the record of God’s revelation 
of Himself to men and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith and the creed commonly called Nicene 
as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith and 
either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal con- 
fession of belief. | 

(6) The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and 

- Holy Communion as expressing, for all, the corporate 
life of the whole fellowship in and with Christ. 

(c) A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church | 
as possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit but 
also the commission of Christ and the authority of the » 
whole body. | 
Approved and adopted by missionaries from the six 
missious at work in Fukien:— 

Church Missionary Society 
Methodist Episcopal Mission 
American Board Mission | 
English Presbyterian Mission 
American Reform Church Mission 
London Mission 


These findings go to the Bishop of Bombay for presentation | 
later to the Geneva Conference on Faith and Order. 


EDWARD H. SMITH. 
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An ali day conference on ‘‘ Faith’’ called in accordance 
with this year’s program of the ‘* World Conference on Faith 
and Order,’’ was held in Peitaibo on August Ist, 1921. The 
chairmanship of Bishop Norris, the well-prepared papers which 
were read, and the series of brief extempore speeches which 
followed, made it a dignified and valuable discussion. ___ 

The note which was perhaps most forcefully sounded was 
this: Efforts for unity in creed cannot be the /frs¢ step towards 
union; they may even possibly retard our coming together. 
The way by which we are finding our unity is by more and 
more expressing our mutual love in doing things together and 
in spiritual /ellowshzp. 

At the same time it was generally recognized that a creed | 
being a necessary, unavoidable expression of the religious life, 
agreement on a statement of faith would be one of the most 
natural and desirable vesu/ts of oneness in work and in spirit. 
Denney’s brief statement: ‘‘I believe in God through Jesus 
Christ His only Son, our Lord and Saviour,’’ was mentioned 
with approval by several speakers. 

Another idea which came up repeatedly was that the united 
Church will need all different God-created types of soul, each 
group of whom may need its particular confession of faith. As 
an Anglican speaker put it: ‘‘ The passion for uniformity is 
perhaps what keeps us from unity.’’ 

My impression is that the noble work of the World’s 
Conference on Faith and Order is essentially the preparation for 
an advanced stage of unity, and that the more immediately 
practical steps for unity are being taken by movements such as 
that for an Ecumenical Conference to take up social and inter- 
national problems, the international missionary organization 
which is pursuing the work of the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee, the practical union enterprises on the mission field 
and, not the least important, the actual occasions for spiritual 
fellowship of which the Peitaiho Conference was an a excellent 
example. 
PH. DE VARGAS. 


THE STUDENTS 


Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCES. ‘‘ Fourteen student con- 
ferences’ have been held under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of China during 1921. The attendance 
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totalled 1,599. Those in attendance represented 151 mission 


_ schools and 108 government schools. The growing representa- 


tion of government schools in these conferences is especially 
noteworthy. Pioneer work in non-mission schools has been 
going on for a number of years. In the early stages most of 
the work in them has had to be conducted from centers off of 
the school campuses. In many cases now, however, the work 
has become a work by government students as well as for 
them; ‘already there are full-fledged Christian Associations in 
ten government and private schools and colleges, while the 
number of preliminary organizations of Christian students is 
growing rapidly. Reports from this year’s conferences show 
128 decisions for the Christian life and 58 decisions for the 
Christian ministry as a life work. In addition to conferences 
held in China, conferences for Chinese students have been 
conducted in Japan, the United States and France. 

Y. W. C. A. CONFERENCES. ‘‘ Religion Entering into 
Every Part of Life,’’ ‘‘ How to Live the Jesus’ Way,’’ ‘‘ Life’s 
Responsibility,’’? ‘‘ Where the Spirit of Christ is, there is 
Liberty,’? and ‘* China-for-Christ,’? were the themes of the 
conferences for girl students held by the Young Women’s 


Christian Associations during the spring and summer months. 
The conferences varied in attendance from thirty to two hundred 


and twenty. Three were leaders’ training conferences. Two 
were entirely for students from non-mission schools. 

Most of the students attending conferences were Christians. 
In all conferences, there was evidence of student thinking con- 
cerning the relation of Christ’s teachings to their individual and 
group living. The students were more interested than in 
former years in Christ’s solution for social wronys, and His 
teachings concerning the Kingdom of God: The current 
events periods, in which such subjects as the League of Nations, 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, General News of China, were pre- 
sented, were generally popular. In some of the conferences 
there were definite decisions to become known disciples of 
Christ. Then, too, the girl who said that before the conference 
‘*she had liked to work well when she knew people were 
looking at her, but now she would be willing to work if they 
were not looking ’’ expresses what happened in the thinking of 
many of the Christian delegates. _ | | 

One method used to secure student thinking was to provide 


in the program for discussion groups in which questions and 
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problems were talked over together by students and leaders, | 
One government school girl said frankly at the close of the 
Fukien Conference, ‘‘I had four purposes in coming to this 
conference: 1. To see whether or not; Christianity) is the 
religion that we must believe; 2. To learn about the difference 
between Christians and non-Christians ; 3. To see if the spirit 
among Christian girls is better than that among non-Christian. 
girls; 4. If the answer to these questions should be satisfactory, 
to tell others about it all. I believe now that Christianity has 
the power to transform hearts, and so I believe that China can 
belong to Christ and become a strong couutry.’’ 

In one of the large conferences the delegates were divided 
into groups for telling the good news in villages during one 
afternoon. The Students were prepared by an experienced 
evangelistic worker. After the visits, the students reported to 
one another their discouragements and encouragements and 
discussed ways of doing evangelistic work. | : 

At one conference twelve delegates from the School for 
the Blind entered whole-heartedly into the whole program. 


Obituary 


Grace Coppock—an International Leader 


HE death of Grace L. Coppock, national general secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association for China, 
has taken from the Christian Church in China one of its 
most outstanding women leaders. | 

Miss Coppock contracted ether pneumonia following a 
serious operation, and because for many months she had been 
far from well, she had too little resistance to meet the added 
strain, and died on October 15 at Dr. Fearn’s Sanitarium in 

Shanghai. | 
Miss Coppock was only thirty-eight; she was present at 
the meetings of the Committee of Arangements for the National 
Christian Conference up to within a very few days of her 
death ; and the word of her passing came as an unspeakable 
shock to her friends in the community and in other lands. 
At the crowded funeral services, which were conducted by Dr. 
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Cheng Ching-yi and Dr. Ernest D. Burton, head of the 
Educational Commission and for many years a close friend of 
Miss Coppock’s, one felt how completely ail racial lines were 
transcended in her friendships, and the cables that have poured 
in from country after country have been evidence of how great 
a place she was making for herself in | the Christian woman 
movement of the world. 

Coming to China sixteen years ago, immediately after her 
graduation from the University of Nebraska, Miss Coppock 
became in a short time the general secretary of the city 
Y¥. W. C. A. of Shanghai. After a furlough year spent at the 
secretarial training schoo] in America, she returned to assume 
the position of national general secretary of the organization. 
From its small beginuings, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association has grown in her nine years of leadership to extend 
into one hundred of China’s schools aud cities. Frequent trips 
to other countries enabied her to bring to this administrative 
task an international mind. One of the most characteristic 
concerns of her last few months was, for example, consultation 
with the national Y. W. C. A. leaders of Iudia and Japan as to 
the possibility of exchanging secretaries between the Oriental 
countries. Much time and thought were also given to the 
question of the place of women in the coming national con- 
ference of the Chinese Church. 

But Grace Coppock’s greatest achievement was a life 
well lived, ‘‘symmetrical, complete,’’-as Dr. Burton phrased 
it, which will stand, as long as. people remember her, for 
what Christ must have meant by life abundant. Her almost 
perfect balance of daring and restraint, of fun and seriousness, 
of the ability to think in the abstract and yet to be irrepressibly 
human in her approach to all people, cannot but continue to 
create fuller life in the women of China so far as her person- 
ality may be knowu or interpreted. As one of the Chinese 
servants in her home said of her, ‘‘ She knew excellently well 


how to be a person.”’ 
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Book Table 


‘“‘CHINA AND MODERN MaepIcInE. A study in medical mtsstonary develop- 
ment.’ Baune, F.R.CS. (Eng.), D-P.H. Dean of the School 
of Medicine, Shantung Christian University, Tsinan, China. Published 
by the United Council for Missionary Education, Edinburgh House, 2 
Eaton Gate, S. W.1, London. 224 pages. Price, cloth 5/-or paper 3/6d. 


This book presents a delightful contrast to those written by 
hurried travelers skimming through mission fields or by enthusiastic 
student volunteer secretaries who spend a year after graduation 
in recruiting before they take to the field themselves, books so 
crammed full of facts aud so barren of personally evolved convic- © 
tions as to predispose to mental indigestion and spiritual chills. 
There is no place in it where he says so, but this book was written 
by a man who has had a large share in the developments in the 
particular field of medical missions about which he writes. Not 
only does he know his subject, but he also has certain strong 
convictions. The book is not too long and there are a number of 
interesting illustrations. It is printed in readable type. There are 


eight chapters ; 


The rationale of medical missions 
The coming of the Western physician 
Methods of approach 

The evolution of the hospital 

The new profession in China 

The advent of the Chinese nurse 
Research and public health 

The outlook to-day 


In addition, there is a bibliography, and, for prospective 


_ candidates, several pages of useful information as to how they may 


get into touch with various organizations on the field. This book 
is notarehash. It is fresh and inspiring. Its facts are up to date. 
Those whose interests border anywhere near this interesting aspect 
of the impact of the West upon the East should get the book and 


read it carefully. 
7 W, W. P. 


CaIna CAPTIVE OR FREE? A Stupy OF CHINA’S ESTANGLEMENTS. &y 
Rev. REID, A.M., D.D. Director of International Institute of 
China. Author of ‘‘Glances at China,’’ etc. - New York, Dodd, Mead 
6 ag 1921. 8% X 5% inches. With Six Appendices (and a Copious 

mdex). 


The publication of this comprehensive book implies great 


courage on the part of one who was involuntarily absent from 


China for some years, but who kept close track of events and who 
has the boldness to challenge the World with his views. The first 


half is largely an historical survey, with numerous comments, of 


Chinese relations down to the time of publication. These chapters 
will doubtless be illuminating to the ill-informed or uninformed 
American public, although for China readers they may be largely 
a rethrashing of old straw. They are followed by others on 
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Commercial Rivalries; The Blow Struck at China in the Peace 
Conference; The Future Prospects of China; Japan’s Future 
Influence in China; The Influence of Western Nations in China; 
and Vital Principles Versus Spoliation. Throughout all these, as. 
well as before them, are scattered sharp slaps at every one of the 
Allies, the United States, and even Germany (with varying 
emphasis and reiteration) for flagrant moral derelictions of which 
there have been and still are an abundance. The views expressed 
in these several chapters are so varied, the topics so complicated 
and of such a contentious nature that any attempt at a discussion 
of them would be beyond the scope of a notice like this one. 
Although the Disarmament Conference to be held in Washington 
was not within view when the book was written, it may perhaps be. 
of service in throwing light on some aspects of China’s dark 


problems. 


A. H. S. 


‘CHINA IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Sy G. CURRIE MARTIN, M.A., B.D. A 


Paper Read Before the China Society at Caxton Hall, Westminster 
December gth, 1916. Luzac& Co., London. fp. 27. 


This is a rapid sketch of references to China in early English 
literature, and down to our own times; but many of the earlier 
citations are from translations, as that from Hakluyt, Milton, 
DeFoe, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Coleridge and Thomas Moore are 
quoted, but scarcely any modern writers except Putnam Weale. 
The title is thus much too large for the brief treatment. In the 
ensuing discussion Dr. Lionel Giles quoted extensively from a 
book published in 1711, ‘‘ Aun Account of Trade in India,’’ with 
a good deal about China. : 

There is no explanation of the long delay in the transmission of 
this pamphlet to the RECORDER. 


TH& PSYCHOLOGY OF THR CHINESE CooLI£. Ay A, NEVILLE J. WHYMANT, 
Ph.D. Late Lieutenant of the Chinese Labor Corps in France. A 
Paper Read Before the China Society, March 3rd, 1921. Luzac& Co., 
London. Pp. 10. 


The author takes a Chinese coolie in France as typical of his 
race, and out of his experiences with them discusses their Pride 
of Race, Histrionic Ability, Simplicity of Outlook, Duality of 
Personality, etc. Some of the generalizations are precarious, one 
at least quite misleading, where he says: ‘‘ The Chinese leave 
litigation severely alone, preferring rather to struggle under 
injustice than to enforce their rights against such heavy odds.’’ 


MIND OF THE Converts,”’ By CAMPBELL N. Moopy. Hodder 


& Stoughton, London. 15/- net. 


What do the Chinese Christians really think and say—when 
they actually speak for themselves—about Christian truths? Are 
we mistaking patient listening for comprehension and understanding?” 
How large a place do old customs and ideas play in the interpretation — 
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of Christianity and the determination of its signifieance ? These 
are questions that arise on reading this book. It deals with the 
mind of the Christians of the first three centuries. The study 
which led to its publication was stimulated by the author’s realiza- 
tion of the resemblance between the Christianity of Chinese Chris- . 
tians and that of the Christians of the first three centuries. The 
author is a member of the English Presbyterian Mission at Shoka, 
Formosa. In addition to an extended study of the minds of the 
early Christians, he gives many astute insights into the actual 
thinking of Chinese Christians. It shows how Greek, Jewish and 
other ideas influenced the thinking of the early Christians, and how 
in like manner current ideas influence Chinese Christians. It 
indicates much vague thinking by very earnest Christians, and 
shows the struggle involved in makiug Christianity clear in current 
terms and ideas. Considerable attention is given to the Apologists 
who occupied the second half of the second century, and their 
apologies, whose fundamental characteristics ‘‘arise from the fact 
that they were written for Zeathen by men who had been Aeathen.” 
Chinese Christianity appears to be entering upon the era of the 
Apologists. ‘his book will help to understand somethiuy of the 
struggle involved in the efforts of the Chinese church to express its 
own Christian experience. The slowness with which the position 
of Christ was recognized by many of these Apologists, aud the 
frequent absence noted by the writer in reference to Christ in 
Chinese sermons is suggestive. | 
The relative influence of Greek and Jewish thought on the 
idea of God, and the struggle to express that idea, are also brought 
out significantly. ‘The book closes with a reference to Augustine, 
with whom came the real turning poiut as he placed the Man 
‘Christ Jesus in the centre. This is an important book for mission- 
aries to read at the present juncture; particularly junior missionaries, 
It shows need of patience and sympathy with the struggles of 
Chimese Christians to make Christianity clear to their contemporary 


nationals. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PkaCcH. Ay JOHN MAYNARD 
Keynes. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. | 


I saw this book reviewed about a year ago and thought of 
buying it. Having read it I am sorry I did not do so before. I 
might have bad some chance of understanding the discussions about 
Reparations a little better. 

The first part of the book is concerned with the way iu which 
the treaty was made, and especially with a very brilliant study of. 
the three men who were most prominent in the making of it, 
Clemeuceau, Wilson and Lloyd George. Clemenceau had a definite 
policy—to crush Germany absolutely. Wilson had a definite ideal— 
a just peace. But he had come without auything definitely worked 
out, which made it necessary to start from French and English 
documents so that every abatement which he secured appeared as a 
‘concession from them ivstead of their having to ask from him as 
would have been the case if American documents had formed the 
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basis of discussion. Lloyd George seems to have had very little 
policy except to keep something which looked like the promises he 
had made in the heat of an entirely unnecessary general elections 
The body of the book is taken up with a discussion of the 
economic consequences, first to Germany and then to France and 
the rest of Europe, of the terms of the treaty. The Allies went in 
bound by the fourteen points of Mr. Wilson. Lloyd George went 
in also pledged to try to get the whole cost of the war from 
Germany. This was both unjust and impossible and was soon 
modified to the Wilsonian formula of damage to the civilian popula- 
tion stretched beyond hope of recognition so as to include pensions 
and separation allowances. Thus the debt was run up from about 
$10,000,000,000 to an indefinite sum of about $40,000,Q00,000. 

_ This might have been almost possible if Germany’s resources 
had remained anything like what they were before the war, but not 
only was she greatly reduced in productive power but certain lands 
were taken from her. These lands do not form a large proportion 
of her total area but they contain over a third of her coal and 75% 
of her iron. This will, of course, cripple her industries to an 

_ France is depending on Germany to pay a large part of her 
war debt. If Germany cannot pay, as seems almost certain, not 
Germany only but France also will be involved in a tremendous 
financial catastrophe. 3 

Mr. Keynes’ recommendations are that the Allies reduce 
Germany’s debt to such a figure as it would have under a reason- 
able interpretation of Mr. Wilson’s formula which would be about 
$10,000,000,000. Then.cancel the war debts that they have among 
themselves. This would, of course, hit America hardest but as she 
suffered Jess than the other Allies that would not be unfair. 

If any one wishes to get any idea of actual financial condition 
of Europe, he cannot do better than read Mr. Keynes’ book. as 


D. T. H. 


THe INTERPRETATION OF THH CHARACTER OF CHRIST TO NON-CHRISTIAN 
Races. An Apology for Christian Misstons. By CHARLES H. Ropin- 
son. Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, Bombay and 
Calcutta, ice 113 net. : 


In these days of changes, we are constantly faced with the 
problem of the approach to non-Christian people. This book 
attempts to solve this perennial missionary problem. The author, 
as his writing indicates, has travelled extensively, worked among 
non-Christian. races in different lands, and knows thoroughly 
mission work and mission problems. In an admirably comparative 
way he sets forth and discusses the ideals of, Hinduism, (2) 
Buddhism, (3) Confucianism, and (4) .Mohammedanism, their 
goals and methods of attainment, and then compares these with the 
goal of the Christian faith and the means whereby it can be attained. 
He points out that the goal of Christianity is the attainment of 
character and that to preach this to non-Christian races, the 
Christian missionary must not only be able to describe it to them, 
he must be able to reflect it. He further maintains that the success 
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of a Christian teacher depends on his ability to combine a loyal | 
acceptance of the faith of Christ with an intelligent and sympathetic 
appreciation of what is best and highest in non-Christian religions. 
His message, therefore, should be: ‘‘ That freedom from sin and 
selfishness. can be obtained through Jesus Christ whose life, 
reproduced and lived over again by the power of the Divine Spirit — 
in their own experience, may render it possible for them to attain — 
to the utmost heights to which their own great teachers aspired.’’ 


R. Y. Lo. 


CHRISTIANITY 18 Curist.” By W. H. GRIFFITH THomas, D.D. Long: 
mans, Green G& Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, and Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Price 1/3 met. 120 pages. 

This handbook will be of great service to missionaries who 
have to meet the religious difficulties of educated Chinese whether 
Christians or inquirers, as it provides copious material for answering 
the question, ‘What is Christianity?’ It is a compendium of 
recent theological writings of the conservative school on the Person 
and Work of Christ, and is full of quotations from modern evidential 
literature. The necessarily condensed style makes it unsuitable for 
a gift to a Chinese, who is considering the claims of Christianity. 


MCE. FD. 


PAUL’s LETTERS, - DaviID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., LL.D. 72 mo., 170 
wes. Publishe the American Tract Society, Park Avenue and goth 


St., New York. cé $1.25. 


This book is No. 3 of the Burrell Series on Paul the Apostle 
(Book No. 1 being entitled PauL’s CAMPAIGNS, and Book No. 2, 
Pavut’s COMPANIONS. $3.25 for the set of three titles). Its 
purpose is best described in the author’s own words, as follows: 
‘‘ If any one is looking for a critical exposition of Paul’s Epistles, 
he will not find it here. The author’s desire has been to show 
forth the main purpose of the Apostle in writing these wonderful 
letters, so far forth as would be likely to wket the appetite for a 
deeper study of them.’’ (Preface.) By giving, in a most readable 
form, the broad outline of each Epistle, in its historical setting, 
Dr. Burrell enables the reader to get a bird’s-eye view of Paul’s 
writings, to discern their salient points, and to see their important 


lessons. | 


TESTAMENT PropHEcy. Sy Frank K. Ph.D., D.D., 
inches ; 102 pages. Published by Charles Scribmer’s Son, New York. 
This volume is one of a number of small handbooks, entitled 
Life and Religion Series, and is intended as an introduction to the 
study of Old Testament prophecy. The book is disappointing, 
because of the critical assumptions upon which it is based. Its aim 
is stated in the preface to be as follows: ‘‘ To furnish an accurate 
survey of the whole prophetic material of the Old Testament and a 
correct foundation for religious thinking.’’ Yet both the compre- 
hensiveness and the accuracy of the survey, and therefore its claim 
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to furnish a basis for sound religious thinking, are open to serious ques- 
tion. For example, it deals only with what are commonly called the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament entirely ignoring the prophetic 
elements of the other books, such as the Pentateuch and the Psalms. 
Again, the prophetic fire is regarded as an irresistible impulse due to 
prolonged and thoughtful pondering upon the social evils of the 
time, and to observing the wide difference between the religions 
professions of the people and the actual measure of their service to 
God. It is, of course, true that often-times prolonged and deep 
pondering preceded the coming of the prophetic inspiration, but a 
definite communication from outside the prophet’s self seems to be 
the most fundamental element in all true prophecy. In other words, 
as the Scriptures say, these ‘‘ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy.Ghost.”” But this element the writer apparently 
wholly ignores. ‘‘ Each prophetic message started,’’ he tells us 
in his general review on page 79, not from a divine communication 
which justly entitled the prophet to say ‘thus saith the Lord,’ but 
‘from some deep conviction about God, which gave authority and 
power to what the prophet had to say, and led him to predict how 
Jehovah would deal with some critical buman situation. A convic- 
tion of Jehovah’s righteousness gave Amos confidence to serve the- 
unrighteous daily life of Israel’s leaders. It was His loving-kind- 
ness that assured Hosea that his people would not be destroyed 
vindictively but rather disciplined into repentance. It was the 
thought of the almighty ruler of the world which gave Isaiah his 
sense of the unchangeable purpose of God to be surely fulfilled at 
some future time through the repentant ‘remnant.’ It was the 
sense of Divine fellowship with God that gave Jeremiah courage 
to stand firm, when his whole world opposed his course,’’ etc. 
A few other quotations will enable the reader to see where the 
author stands on critical questions: The second Isaiah, ‘‘ the 
speaker or writer of Isaiah 40-48, was in all human probability a 
living prophet of the sixth century, gifted and educated like his 
great predecessor, whose writings or utterances came to be bound 
up at a much later date with the genuine Isaianic writings because 
they interpreted so nobly and clearly, in the light of these new 
conditions, the ideals which the great Isaiah had cherished,’’ page 
. The ‘‘ servant’’ in Isaiah 49-53 is not the Messiah, but 
‘‘ideal Israel, thought of as Jehovah’s instrument in restoring 
the unity and prosperity of the nation and in extending the knowl- 
edge of Jehovah over the world,’’ page 56. ‘' The book of Jonah 
is clearly a parable. It is full of improbabilities; yet it was a 
marvelously great sermon to the narrow-minded Jews who desired 
to have the nations destroyed and were not anxious to have 
them repent and be forgiven,” page 73. ‘* The Daniel stories 
probably passed from mouth to mouth much earlier than the well- 
established date of the book of Daniel as a whole. Their inaccur- 
acies regarding the events of the exile make it certain that the 
knowledge regarding those days was traditional. Their value is 
not that of careful history, but of stories which had the power to 
inspire and sustain Jewish courage in the late Greek period, when 
it was given so severe a testing,’’ page 74.j gowme 3 
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INSTITUTE OF INTRRNATIONAL EpUCATION. Address: gig West rr7th St., 
New York. | | 
This is a pamphlet prepared as a guide for foreign students in 
the United States. Altogether there are 10,000 foreign students in 
the United States representing 116 different nationalities. The 
Chinese lead with about a thousand, and the Japanese and Philip- — 
pines with 588. Much information is given as to courses of study, | 
schools, cost, degrees and travel, etc. It is an excellent pamphlet 
to put in the hands of students desiring to study in the United States. 
Refétence is made to women’s colleges also. | 


Tag CHILD IN THE By KATHARINE STANLEY Hatt AND EDITH 

Published by the Abingdon Press, New York. 
ers cents, 8 pages. | 

A Children’s Pageant intended for use in an American School, 

and not suitable for use in China. One child represents America, 

and other children represent the different countries, who ask . 

America for money, help or teaching, as the case may be. 


M. E. F.-D. : 


SToRy LESSONS ON AFRICA. By L. MABEL Link. United Council for Mis- 
sionary Education, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S. W. 1. 


1/- net. 

This is a series of Sunday school lesson stories for use by 
teachers of boys and girls about the age of eight to eleven. In 
addition to the story itself, there are helpful teachers’ notes and an 
introductory talk which should be very useful in teaching mission- 


ary lessons. 


TALES GN Davip Livincstone. United Council for Missionary Education, 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S. Wiz. 1/- net. 


This is a revised edition of six talks for meetings of boys or 
gitls. It is full of most helpful notes and should provide excellent 
material for the purpose given. Plans are made for a certain 
amount of picture work by way of illustration and of securing 
interest. It should be very useful in preparing leaders for talks on 


missions. 


PaGAN Maponna.” H, MacGratu. Double Day Page & Co., 

Garden City, N. Y. : 

This is a clean tale of adventure... It begins with the loss in 
a Shanghai curio shop, by a half-murdered man, of a string of 
giass beads, which are afterwards purchased by an -American girl 
for Mex. $4.00 and become subsequently the object of some reckless 
exploits. The main part of the tale has to do with the capture of 
a private yacht by the arch-adventurer for purposes of exploiting 
some unknown pearl beds. Of course, everything comes out all 
right in the end. It belongs to the mystery type of recreative 
literature. 


| 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD X it 3} By RoceR D. Worcor. 
Published by The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai. Price $2.50. 
Size ox6inches. 474 pages. 


A most useful geography, well written and illustrated with an 
abundance of pictures, and with maps which are numerous and 
clear. The text is annotated with Chinese translations, not only of 
names, but also of any phrase which presents the least difficulty. 
The author of the book has up-to-date ideas on the teaching of - 
geography, for he wishes that the text should serve only as a guide 
book, and that the teacher should help his pupils to visualize what 
they study. He urges also that much should be learned from a 


careful study of the maps. 


About fifteen per cent of the book is devoted to the geography 
of China, but the material is too largely a mass of facts, which was 
one of the defects of earlier editions in this series. In the descrip- 
tions of other countries the effect of surface and climate on life has 
been better shown. A feature of the book which is of special value 
to Chinese students is the comparisons which are made between 
China and other parts of the world. ; 


BRIEF MENTION, 


We have received two issnes of the ‘‘ Review of Religions,’ a magazine of 
Moslem propaganda, which is published in the Punjaub, India. It seems to 
indicate a movement towards a world-wide propaganda. 


CHINESE Soncs. .Translated by A, NEVILLE J. WHyMant. Late 
Lieutenant of the Chinese Labour Corps. : 


These songs were taken from the lips of Chinese coolies in France and 
translated. Many of them are mere jingles, but some of them have poetical 
sentiment, whilst others hint at the hard conditions of life in which the 
singers have lived. They are all worth knowing. Unfortunately, the pamphlet 
gives no idea of where it may be obtained. | 7 


GENERAL FENG Yi-HSIANG. By CORNELIUS H. Parron. The American 
Board, Boston. 


This is another interesting account of the work and influence of this 
Christian General. It gives ideas of General Feng’s practical schemes, as 
well as his work as a Christian. . : 


FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION. 54th Annual Report. 
From this report we learn that the Friends have thirty missionaries in 


PEKING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE. ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT, 1921-1922. 


The work of; the Department of Religious and Social Work is, among 
other things, touched upon. . 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. American Board of Commissioners For Foreign 
Missions. 1920. 
Reference is made among other things to more systematic and efficient 


methods of Evangelism now in use, Evangelistic campaigns are increasing 
both in number and scope. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NANEKING BULLETIN. Catalogue 1920-1921. 
The wide scope of modern mission education is indicated in a publication 


of this kind. 


Inpustriat Facts. By Kirsy Pace. George H. Doran & Co., New York. 


G. $0.10 net. 


Industrial problems are here looked at from a Christian viewpoint. 
Industrial facts and some proposed solutions are given, the whole ending with 


an attempt to apply Christian principles to these problems. 


A very useful 


pamphlet for those desiring to get in touch with this problem, 


GENERAL PERSHING AND THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


This pamphlet, published by the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, gives a speech made by the General on the 
occasion of the annual dinner of the International Committee in May 1921, 


It is a tribute to the work of this organization. 


REPORT OF SHANSI FAMINE RELIEF COMMITTEE. Zo March 318t, 


Tientsin Press. 


Up to the time indicated, this Committee had received $972,465.59 of which 


they had disbursed $510,964. 29. 
money was used. 


924,155. 


In addition, various tables indicate how the 
It is estimated that the total sufferers provided for were 


Correspondence 


HELP THE CHINESE POST 
COURIER ! 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR :—I am wondering 
what the coming Christian Con- 
ference is going to do to try and 
improve the social conditions in 
China. Such an influential as- 
sembly as this will be, ought not 
to let any opportunity slip when 
an united representation to the 
powers that be might be of 
effective service. 

It has surely occurred to many 
of my fellow-missionaries as it 
has to me that the Chinese Post 
Office is an institution of great 
efficiency and that without it a 
great deal of our work would 
be impossible. Our indebtedness 
and appreciation might well be 
expressed by a resolution of 


thanks to the Ministry of Com- 
munications. 

Whilst this is true, we ought 
not to overlook the price that is 
paid by a certain worthy class of 
workers. I refer to the couriers 
who, day by day in the fierce heat 
and heavy rains and along shock- 
ing roads, keep going throughout 
the year, delivering their mail 
bags to schedule time, even when 
all other kindsof traffic, by reason 
of weather or holidays, has stop- 
ped. The place where I live is 
a sample of many. It is served 
by couriers from two sides. In 
one direction there is a run of 
90 “iI should rather call it 100 
/i—and the courier has to tra- 
verse that distance every day in 
the year except seven—the days 
that happen to be the 31st of a 
month. In the other direction 
the run is shorter and no cessa- 
tion is allowed even on the 


: | 
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Chinese New Year’sday! Where 
does man’s birthright of one 
day’s rest in seven come in? 


Can the bonus of one extra 
month’s pay after three years 


compensate for the premature 
wearing out of the physical frame 
not built to endure such fatigue? 
Ought there to be any kind of 
worker in so civilized and even 
beneficent an institution as the 
Post Office who cannot be a 
Christian? Or putting it the 
other way. Ought it to be that 
no Christian can ever apply for, 
or be recommended by us for, 
the duty of courier? Our town 
letter carrier here is a Christian 
and comes regularly to one ser- 


vice every Sunday and often two, 


and to numerous week-night 
meetings. He could not and 
would not be a courier even at 


the higher pay. So that field of 


public service must perforce be 
left to the heathen. 

But must it? It only needs 
that the week, not the calendar 
month, should be the period of 
reckoning. By six days of work 
and one of rest the health and 
efficiency of the long-distance 
couriers would be better con- 
served as was found to be the 
case in the Chinese Labour Corps 
in France. Missionaries who 
live in the interior would surely 
consent to that principle. | 

Trusting the Conference may 
take up this practical suggestion, 


Yours sincerely, 
E. F. P. SCHOLES. 
Tayeh, Hupeh. 


GOOD NEWS FOR MOSLEMS. 
To the Editor of 
| The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR :—Will you kindly 
allow me to inform the friends 


who live near to Moslem centres | 


that a little book has just been 
issued specially suitable for our 
Arabic-reading mullahs. It has 


been tested in Egypt, and ‘‘ vow- 


elled’’ for use in China. The 
title —‘‘A Fact 


AND ITS MORAL EFFECT:’’— 


(1) The Fact of Christ—His 
Life, Death and Resurrection. 
(2) The Character of Christ. 
(3) The Effect of Christ (upon 
His followers). Suitable Scrip- 
ture portions are given and an 
Arabic poem on the Deity of 
Christ follows. 

Single copies (in Arabic or 
English) can be obtained from 
Rev. J. Brock, Chowkiakow, 
Honan ; for supplies, application 
should be made to the Nile Mis- 
sion Press, Cairo. Wecommend 
this booklet to all who are seek- 
ing to lead Moslems to Christ; 
read the English translation, and 
pass on the vowelled Arabic to 
your friendly A-hungs. 


Yours sincerely, 
F. HERBERT RHODES. 


507 Church Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


FINDING GOD. 


Zo the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR S1R:—The article ‘‘ Re- 
ligion’’ by Mr. Wang in the 
September RECORDER is interest- 
ing as a statement of what some 
Chinese think of religion. I 
think it represents the attitude of 
many college students and most 
professors of the _ physical 
sciences in other countries also. 


- Though like other Christians, 


not dependent upon the tradi- 
tional theological arguments for 
my belief in a personal God, I 
am yielding to the temptation to 
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present the one that ought to 
be most convincing to the modern 
scientist. 

-- Suppose we admit the theory 
of evolution in its most radical 
form ; that a gradually condens- 
ing vapor from a sun is the 
sufficient explanation, not only 
of the earth, but of everything 
on the earth, from the clod in 
the field to the brain of man. 
Suppose we admit also that every 
activity in the universe, from 
the making of the mountains to 
the having of an idea, can be 
reduced to terms of interacting 
‘felectrons’’ or more or less 
complex groupings of atoms and 
molecules. 

With the arrival of an in- 
teHigent being (man) in the 
process of evolution, we have 
some new data, which many 
scientists overlook, it seems, in 
drawing their conclusions. Ex- 
plain him, if you will, as merely 
a more complex grouping of the 
same simple structures, the fact 
still remains that in man we 
have a being who can exercise 


control (limited though it be) . 
over the forces which made him. 


He can change his environ- 
ment, the same environment 
which, according to the material- 
dst, blindly made him by natural 
selection. Instead of being the 
helpless victim and slave of his 
surroundings, as the lower 
animals are, man is to a certain 
extent the master of them. He 
can change them to suit his 
needs. On a small scale, and in 
a limited sense, man is a creator. 

So when an anthropologist 
finds a stone shaped for some 
obvious use, a stone axe, for in- 
stance, he assumes that beings 
with intelligence have been at 
work. This claim would not be 
affected in the least if he should 
find, not one but many such 
stones, of varying degrees of 
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crudeness, so that he could 
arrange them in a gradually in- 
creasing scale of perfection, from 
the crudest to the most elaborate. 
Scientists would still accept the 
data as evidence of the presence 
of intelligent beings. 

Not to go farther afield for 


illustration, we find in our own 


bodies some wonderful structures 
to have happened by chance 
variation. Our bones, joints 
and muscles are a remarkably 
efficient application of the prin- 
ciples of mechanics. The nervous 
system is for fineness and delicacy 
of adjustment, unsurpassed by 
any man made machines. And 


likewise other structures of the 


body have specific functions to 
perform and have not been re- 
placed by better man made or- © 
gans. To be able to point to the 
various stages in the evolution 
of a structure does not rule out 
the hypothesis of an intelligent 
creator, more than the arranging 
of the axes in a graduated series 
would rule out the assumption 
of intelligence in the makers. 
Neither would the proof that the 
most elaborate organ or being 
(or axe) passed through many 
cruder stages before arriving at 


its present perfection, have any 


bearing on the question as to 
whether it was planned by in- 
telligence or not. The appeal of 


‘materialists to laws, internal or 


external, as the causes of change 
or development is a fallacy of 
abstraction. As well advance 
the rules primitive man followed 
in the making of stone axes as 
the cause of the axes. The laws 
of mental and physical nature 
are a method and not a cause. 
Our bodies, not to mention our 
minds, are obviously made for an 
intelligent and intelligible pur- 
pose and demand for explanation 
a designer at least as intelligent 


as His greatest production. 


‘ 
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The hypothesis of an intelligent 
personal God is just as reasonable 
as any hypothesis of science. 
But it is only a hypothesis. 
Certainty must come from an- 
other source. The attitude here 
must not only be intellectual 
open-mindedness but moral and 
spiritual open-mindedness. If 
there were assurance that there 
is a personal moral God who 
requires obedience of His subjects 
would I worship and obey Him. 
Without this attitude there will 
not be assurance. The scientist 


who has a hypothesis works in 
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his laboratory as if it were true, 
and thus comes to more and 
more assurance as to the truth 
or fallacy of it. The man who 
believes in a personal God acts 
as if it were true and so he comes 
to more and more assurance. 
Is one procedure less scientific 
than the other? ‘‘If anyone is 
willing to do His will, he shall 
know about the teaching.’’ 


Respectfully, 
CHARLES E. WINTER. 


Boys’ Schools, 
Sienyu, Fukien, 


for the Missionary 


PLANNING FOR THE NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 


From Wednesday, October 5th 
to Friday, October 7th the 
Committee on Arrangements for 
the National Christian Con- 
ference met. The _. various 
sessions were well attended and 
much progress was made. 

The work of this Committee 
has been considerably strength- 
ened by the appointment of 
Miss M. Wood of the London 
Missionary Society, as General 
Secretary, and Mr. Roberts as 
Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Arrangements. 
Rev. J. P. Bruce is also to give 
two full months to the work of 
_ preparing for the Conference. 
The China Council of — 
Presbyterian Church have also 
released the Rev. C. E. Patton 
to give full time to work on 
Commission II. In addition, an 
invitation was extended to Mr. 
C. S. Chang, of the Peking 
Y. M. C. A., to be released for 
the position of Chinese Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on 


the 


Arrangements for the National 


Christian Conference. 


The question of postponing 
the Conference was considered, 
but it was felt by all present 
that the plans as outlined should 
proceed. The question was also | 
raised as to the probability of a 


worth while Chinese delegation. 


This was carefully faced and it 
was decided that there was every 
probability of the Chinese being 
properly represented in this 
Conference. Necessary steps 
were taken to make the Chinese 
Christians better acquainted with | 
the plans for, and aim of, the Con- 
ference. The Chinese members 
present expressed a belief that 
the Chinese Churches could raise 


money to pay the travel expenses 


of their delegates. 

The various commissions met 
in groups and outlined their 
work, afterwards reporting to 
the Committee as a whole. | 

Commission I will endeavour | 
to set forth and interpret the 
facts concerning the present 
state of Christianity in China. 
Commission II will attempt to 
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outline the future task of the 


Church. The work of this 
Commission was divided amongst 
14 sub-committees, including the 
China Medical Missionary As- 
sociation, Christian Literature 
Council, and the China Christian 
Educational Association. Com- 
mission III was, by vote of the 
Committee on Arrangements, 


made an entirely Chinese Com- 


mission. Its duty is to present 
a statement of the Christian 
Message. Commission IV, the 
members of which are mainly 
Chinese and which is under the 
chairmanship of Mr. David Z. T. 
Yui with Dr. R. Y. Lo as Associ- 
ate Chairman, will deal with the 
question of existing, future and 


voluntary Chinese leadership. 


Commission V will deal with the 
question of organization. A 
special Committee was appointed 
to arrange for a ‘‘ Watchtower’’ 
before and during the Conference. 
It was the feeling of those 
present that Mandarin should be 
given the right of way in the 
Conference. In all, considerable 
progress was made in the plans 
for securing the co-operative 
thinking of Christians throughout 
China in preparation for this 
important Conference. 


PEKING IDEAS ON NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 


Putting an extra meeting into 
an already over-loaded pro- 
gramme seemed an impossible 
task, but in spite of the prior 
claims of the meeting in con- 
nection with the opening of the 
Peking Uniou Medical College 
and the sessions of the Educa- 


tional Commission, it was felt 


imperative to take advantage of 
the presence of Bishop Roots, 
Dr. C. Y. Cheng and Rev. C. G. 
Sparham in Peking last month 


{November 


to hold a preliminary conference 
on the work to be done by the. 
Commissions in preparation for 
next year’s National Conference. 
The Churches, Missions and 
kindred organizations were in- 
vited to send delegates; and 
seventy people, more than half 
of whom were Chinese and over 
one-third women, gathered at 
the Y. M. C. A. for a conference 
on Sept. 17th, from 3.30 to 10, 
p.m. | | 
One will not attempt a detailed 
account of the meeting, but a 
record of the resolution that was 
passed, and several definite im- 
pressions gained, might be help- 
ful to others in the consideration 
of the work for the National 
Conference. 

Bishop Roots, Mr. Li Jung- 


fang, Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Dr. 


J. L. Stuart and Rev. C. G.. 
Sparham reported respectively 
on the programme of work > 
already outlined for each Com- 
mission. The keenest discussion 
centred around Comniission V, 
and the following resolution was 
passed :— 

‘“MovED THAT in the or- 
ganization of any sort of national 
Christian body to take the place 
of the C. C. C., the basis of 
representation be membership in 
the Christian Church, with Mis- 
sions secondary to this. Carried 
by a large majority.’’ 

No further resolutions were 
passed chiefly owing to pressure 
of time, but the following 
impressions were strongly felt:— 

I. There must be _ further 
consideration of the programmes 
for each Commission, to obtain 
much closer co-ordination and 
prevent over-lapping. 

II. Something must be done 
in the way of elimination. Five 
Commissions with many divisions 
and subdivisions left us with 
the dread that next year’s — 
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Conference will be a coming 
together to hear masses of reports 
and multiplicity of speeches, 
whereas what we feel we need, 
is time for the consideration of 
the mean problems of our work 
by the Christian body as a 
whole. 
‘The Conference showed us our 
need for careful thought during 
the next few months, and our 
closing action was the election 
_ of eight of our number to act as 
our executive, to convene further 
meetings of the whole group, or 
to divide us into smaller discus- 


sion groups and to act as a 


clearing house for all material. — 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND 
ECONOMIC PROBI.EMS. 


I have given much thought to - 


the question of the application 
of Christian principles to she 
economic development of China. 
While there is much talk of poli- 
tical democracy, scarcely any 
attention is being devoted to the 
still more important question of 
industrial democracy. Is China 
going to become another great 
victim to the capitalist system ? 
Are her immense resources to be 
developed for private gain,and per- 
haps largely for the gain of British 


and America capitalists? And 


is she at the end of a generation 
of ‘‘ unprecedented economic ex- 
pansion’’ to find herself rent into 
contending factions of ‘‘ capital ”’ 
and “‘labour’’? It may be that 
in her own ancient guilds we 


have the germ out of which can 
be developed something like guild 
socialism. Above all, the question 
is as to the ruling motive and 
spirit in this industrial develop- 
ment that is so surely coming. 
These questions can only be 
solved in the Christian spirit and 
by the Christian method. Dare 
we apply the Sermon on the 


Mount here and now to China’s 
problems? I have discussed 


these problems with many stu- 
dents and Chinese leaders. I have 
spoken of such experiments as 
that associated with the name of 
Malcolm Sparkes. I have had 
the most eager and intelligent 


questions addressed to me. At. 


the Y. M. C. A. conference, the 


group with whom I worked on 


the social programme were pro- 
gressive and full ofideas. I think 
we did a really good piece of 
work though the time was so 
short. One thing I feel sure has 
happened, the thing I most care 
about, a good many people have 
been started thinking and some 
who had been thinking alone 
have been encouraged to find 
others who will join with them 
and are working at the same 
problems. I have tried to make 


clear in such groups as I have 


had, that there is a Christian 


revolutionary method beginning. 
with the regeneration of the 


individual, and that this method 
is the one hopeful way of creating 
a new social order. Two or 
three groups are likely to carry 
on this idea in their thinking 


and discussion during the winter. 


—Henry T. Hodgkin. 
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Gleanings "We Correspondence and Exchanges 


Dr. Cousland has returned to 
China, and will probably be 
located in Shanghai where he 
will give all his time, as Editorial 
Secretary to the work of the 
Publication Committee of the 
C. M. M.A. 


On Sept. r2th in Hangchow, 
volunteer doctors examined 136 
babies in connection with the 
second Hangchow Child Welfare 
Campaign. This is in line with 
the move to promote child 
welfare interests. 


The Rev. Arthur Sowerby, 


Secretary of the International 
Anti-Opium Association, Pe- 
king, has recently returned to 
England on furlough for the 
ensuing year. His duties as 
secretary have been undertaken 
by W. H. G. Ashland. 


The World Student Christian 
Confederation is to meet in Pe- 
king, April 4th to 9th, 1922. The 


topic of the convention is ‘‘World 


Brotherhood and Reconstruc- 
tion.”’ The delegates from 
about 40 countries are expected. 
The work of the convention will 
be on the commission plan. 


In connection with the resolu- 
tion bearing on the Washington 
Conference, prepared by a group 
of missionaries at Kuling for 
transmission to Secretary 
Hughes, we learn that it was 
signed by 1,250 missionaries, 
who represent 15 nationalities. 
These names have been duly 
forwarded. 


During a recent trip of the 
S. S. Empress of Russia, which 
arrived in Shanghai the latter 
part of September 1921, a group 
of six returning Chinese students 
acted as hosts at a reception 


Chengtu 


given to the 52 new missionaries 
on board. Dr. T. P. Hou of 
Columbia, who is returning to 
Tientsin to be Chief Engineer in 
an alkaline factory, presided. 
The affair was very much 
appreciated. Of these new 
missionaries, 23 were going to 
in connection with 
Methodist Mission work. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rowland Cross 
and Mr. Henry Leiper 
attended the annual meeting of 


the Japan Mission of the. 
American Board, in July, as 
fraternal delegates from the 


North China Mission of the same — 
Board. They were able to make 
clearer the conditions in China, 
and also able to understand 
better the situation in Japan. 
Such an exchange of fraternal — 
delegates may well be copied by 
other missions, 


The followiug telegram was 
sent to Mrs. H. C. Mei of The 
National Committee Y.W.C. A. 
in China from New York, on Sep- 
tember 24: ‘‘ Will you help in- 
terpret the mind of womenas they 
see the principles ofChrist applied 
to the disarmament problem ? 
We need message from each 
national Association president. 
Kindly reply October first latest. 

Mrs. Robert E. Speer, Presi- 
dent, National Board, Y.W.C.A.”’ 


Mrs. H.C. Mei cabled back on 


October first, after consulting 


with the national committee and 
staff here: 

‘‘Chinese women endorse . 
disarmament. They plead for 
the principle of their great sage, 
‘Within the four seas we are 
brothers.’ ’’ 


The Harvest Field for Septem- 
ber 1921 contains a long article 
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on the situation of the German 
missions in India. This was 
originally sent as a message to 
the Glasgow Student Conference 
from the German Students’ 
Christian Alliance. It serves to 
remind us of the need of remem- 
bering that the war is over; a 
few hints from German mission- 
aties indicate that some of our 


friends seem not to have done this. _ 


The article in itself is well worth 
careful thought. It is interest- 
ing to note that ‘‘ the missionary 
fervour of the German Home 
constituency is undiminished, 
and that the contributions are 
steadily increasing in spite of 
crushing poverty.’’ 


No other Church(Presbyterian) 


exceeds ours in the scope and 
variety of the social and moral 
welfare work which it under- 
takes. No similar agency ac- 


complishes more with a given | 


amount of money, or iS more 
influential denominationally or 
inter-denominationally within the 
scope of its activities. There is 
no substitute for the Gospel but 
there are helpful auxiliaries. It 
is not to supplant but to supple- 
ment the Gospel which is being 
attempted. Division of respon- 
sibility, multiplication of effort 
and interest, subtraction of dup- 
lication and confusion are the 
result of unification of effort and 
centralization of authority within 
prescribed limits. The Church 
ought to speak and must speak 
- with reference to certain other 
great social questions just as she 
did with reference to the liquor 
trafic. ‘Thus only can she dis- 
charge her whole duty and make 
her influence potent and power- 
ful.—Jn ‘‘ Socialized Religion,’ 

Rev. Charles Scanlon, Moral 

elfare, Sebt. 192I. 


In answer to several inquiries 
as to whether we are allowed to 


Gleanings 


‘ings do not hinder. 


advisable 
whether officials, missionaries, 


enter Tibet Proper from the - 
East, it can be said that within 
limits we are. We may travel 
freely the northern route from 
Tatsienlu to Chando, and any . 
of the southern roads to the > 
Same point when local uwupris-— 
As to west 
of Chando, we are not definitely 
informed, but indications are 
that the Tibetans would not 
hinder in case there are no 
treaties to the contrary. The 
Tibetans are very strict in keep- 
ing certain customs and observ- 
ing regulations, and it would be 
for travelers 


merchants or _ scientists to 
acquaint themselves with them, 


and be sure not to give offense. 


There are, in some places, regula- 
tions against shooting animals, 
as well as a religious sentiment 
against taking life, and for a 
foreigner to go through the 
districts shooting right and left 
only causes the natives to hate 
and obstruct him, and it makes 
it difficult for all. White men 
should be done with their ‘‘ Lord 
of creation’’ attitude and act 
like guests in a land not their 
own.—From Tibetan Missionary 
Union News. 


The Hangchow Summer 
School Institute held its fifth 
annual session at Hangchow 
Christian College, July 15th to 
27th. There were present 63 
men and 29 women, represent- 
ing seven denominations. The 
lecturers and workers numbered 
twenty-four. The courses were 
made to meet the needs of 
workers in mission lower pri- | 
mary schools. Some of the sub- 
jects dealt with were:—The One 
Room School System; Methods 
of Teaching the National Lan- 
guage; Methods of Correcting 
School Achievements and Re- 
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cords ; and Methods of Making 
the Pupils Think. In addition, 
important lectures were given 
which included some on two hun- 
dred different kinds of birds, 
Good Citizenship, Present Ten- 
dencies of Educational Thought ; 
Chinese boxing was also on the 
eurriculum. A most interesting 
feature was an entertainment 
given by fifty pupils of Wayland 
Academy, demonstrating various 
phases of education. Since there 
is not a single mission normal 
school in this part of China, 
this Institute fills a very im- 
portant place. It alone at 
present endeavors to _ enable 
mission primary school teachers 
to compete with those in Govern- 
ment primary schools. 


Work for Boys. During July 
1921, the Y.M.C.A. held a 


special Conference on Boys’ Work 


at Kuling. It was attended by 
31 secretaries, about half of whom 
were specially interested in work 
for boys. It was decided to 
promote a definitely Christian 
movement for boys, which is to 
maintain friendly co-operation 
with all agencies working along 
this line. It was accepted as a 
fundamental principle in this 
program that religious emphasis 
should have the central place on 
the program, which should there- 
fore aim to do three things: (a) 
Lead boys into personal loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. (4) Teach 
boys to lead clean, upright lives. 
(c) Train boys in habits of un- 
selfish, sacrificial service. It 
was decided that at least 50% of 
the boys should be in voluntary 
Bible studies, at least 25% in 
voluntary service, and that there 
should be a Savings Club in 
every Association. Easter week 
Was designated as of special 
importance for a campaign to 
win boys to the Christian life. 


The Chinese Recorder. 
‘It was also decided to promote 


[November 


Boys’ Conferences during next 
year, in Tientsin, Wuhan, 
Shanghai, Chengtu and Canton. 


Plans were made for the publica- 


tion of monthly boys’ work 
bulletins, and for the observa- 
tion of November 6 to 12 as 
‘*National Father and Son’’ 
week. Thirty-one new boys’ 
work secretaries were called for 
during 1922. It was felt also 


that every boy should have a 


physical examination, and a 
personal interview be arranged 
with him about his religious life. 


Two new secretaries have 
been secured for the Student 
Volunteer Movement for the 
Ministry—Rev. S.-C. Wang, 
M.A., B.D., and Rev. Egbert 
M. Hayes, M.A., B.D. Mr. 
Wang is a former travelling 
secretary of this Movement which 


he now re-enters after spending 


three years in _ post-graduate 
study in America and almost 
two years in work among Chi- 
nese laborers in France. Pre- 
vious to his former connection 
with the Movement, he served a 
pastorate in Nanchang. Mr. 
Hayes also is just returning 
from an extended period of post- 
graduate study in America. 
Born in China, he returned in 
1913 asa Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
serving a period of seven years 
spent in Nanking, Shanghai, 
Nanchang, and Soochow. Mr. 
Hayes now becomes the Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Mean- 
while Pastor Ting Li-mei con- 
tinues in the Movement which 
he has served so well since its 
beginning in 1910. In addition 
to the secretaries serving at 
Headquarters, the Movement 
now has the co-operation of a 
staff of Provincial Advisors and 
Secretaries.. The Advisors are 
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missionaries and the Secretaries 
are Chinese Christian workers. 
Serving in a voluntary capacity 
these field representatives have 


greatly extended the influence 


and usefulness of the Student 
Volunteer Movement during the 
past year. The names of these 
field representatives of the Move- 
ment are as follows :—Fukien: 
Rev. Ding Nguk-ming and Mr. 
O. G. Reumann, both of Foo- 
chow ; Chekiang: Rev. Andrew 
Wu and Mr. C. B. Day, both of 
Hangchow ; Kiangsu: Rev. T. 


K. Shen and Rev. S. J. Mills, 


both of Nanking ; Hupeh: Rev. 
C. F. Fang and Rev. H. B. 
Rattenbury, both of Hankow; 


Hunan: Rev. Chang Chuen- 
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tsuen and Mr. R. K. Veryard, 


both of Changsha ; Chihli: Rev. 
L. S. Li and Rev. Philip A. 
Swartz, both of Peking; Rev. 
J. D. MacRae of Tsinan and one 
to be supplied ; Honan: Mr. T. 


_C. Hu and Rev. McNeill Poteat, 


both of Kaifeng; Shansi: Rey. 
W. C. Fairfield of Taiku and 
one to be supplied; Kwantung: 
Rev. K. H. Chiu and Rev. J. S. 
Kunkle, both of Canton; Kiang- 
si: Mr. Liu Ch’iang-yuen and 
Rev. F. A. Argelander, both of . 
Kiukiang; Manchuria: Rev. 
K’ung Fan-shen of Chin Hsien 
and Rev. Daniel T. Robertson of 
Moukden; and Szechwan: Mr. 
Fuh Hai-yuen and Rev. G. B. 
Neumann of Chengtu. 


Personals 


_ (For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 


payment should be sent with the 

notice. ) 
BIRTHS. 

JOLY: | 


and, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs, 
M. A. Kees, a son, David Fletcher. 

31st, at Cincinnati, to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Shedd, a son, James Nelson. 


AUGUST: | | 
30th, at Yunnanfu, to Mr. and Mrs, 
R. B. Wear, a daughter, Katherine 


Ann. 


SEPTEMBER : 


4th, at Amoy, to Mr, and Mrs. John 
Bradshaw, a daughter, Ruth Esther. 

26th, at Peking, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. H. Gleysteen, a daughter, Anne. 


DEATH, 

OCTOBER: 
--¥5th, at Shanghai, Miss Grace L. 
Coppock, General Secretary of Na- 
tional Y.W.C.A. | 


ARRIVALS. 


3oth, from U.S.A., Alice 
Linam, W.F.M.S. (ret.) 


SEPTEMBER: 


2nd, from U.S.A., Miss Annie M, 
Wells, Miss Faith A. Hunt, Miss 
Blanche Search, Miss Althea M. Todd, 
all W.F.M.S. (ret.); Miss Ethel 
Thomson, Miss Fern Sinkey, all 
W.F.M.S. (new); Rev. and Mrs, 
A. A. McFayden and five children, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis and 
three children, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Farrior and one child, all P.S. (ret.); 
Miss Katherine L. Thompson, P.S., 
(new); Miss N. R. DeJong, Mrs, 
A. H. Mateer, Mrs. Hunter Corbett, - 
Dr. and Mrs. E. D. Vanderburgh 
and one child, Miss E. E. Dresser, 
all P.N, (ret.); Mr. Jos. Barker, 
Dr, Susan S. Waddell, Miss Florence 
Logan, all P.N. (new); Mr. 
Mrs. A. S. Peabody, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. E. Dome, and Mr. C, E. Scofield, 
Mr. A, W. Holroyd, Mr. H. L, King- 
man, all Y.M.C.A, 3 

4th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs, 
Ura Brogden and two children, P.N., 
(ret.); Miss Frieda Hughes, Miss Ada 
Ancker, Miss Josephine Jacobsen, Mr, 
and Mrs. A. C, Owens, all P.N. (new), 

5th, from England, A. Horne, 
L,.M.S., (ret.). 

10th, from England, Rev, and Mrs, 
A. P. Landsdowne, L.M.S. (new). 

11th, from England, Miss Mabe 
Martin, L.M.S., (ret.). 


and 
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